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AUTHORS' PREFACE. 



About five years ago the little book called " The Use of Models for Form 
Study and Drawing in the Primary Schools " was published. The educational 
basis of "The Use of Models" was given in the authors' preface and is here 
quoted : — 

" This Manual is, we believe, the first work of its kind. It is not claimed, 
however, that the idea of mental development presented in its pages is new. 
Psychological and physiological investigators have clearly shown that the har- 
monious exercise of the two primal senses, touch and sight, should be made 
fundamental in the education of children. While this truth is now very gener- 
ally recognized, but little has been done, save in the Kindergarten, toward 
making use of these two senses a? a basis lor mental development. It is true 
several works have oeen published on l^orm Study and Object Study ; and in 
some schools much is made oi Moaeimg, Folding, Stick-laying, Drawing, etc. 
But we are not aware of any work heretofore published in which these various 
features have been brought together and integrated in a series of exercises with 
form models, and so arranged as to secure mental training through the activity 
of the sense of touch as well as of the sense of sight." 

" It h&ii been the aim of the authors of this work to give such a series of 
exercises with suitable models. Considered, therefore, as a course of exercises 
in Form Study and Drawing, which has in view mental development through 
the combined use of the hand and the eye, the work is wholly new." 

The ideas and methods presented in •* The Use of Models " have been widely 
introduced into primary instruction, and have been largely instrumental in mak- 
ing the methods of the ** new education" practical in primary schools. " The 
Use of Models " was, however, regarded only as a beginning in the development 
of children In primary schools through self activity, and the authors looked 
forward with confidence to the broadening of all primary work through these 
methods. The results of the past five years have fully justified these antici- 
pations and there is now a growing demand for the unification of all primary 
work around the Form Study, Drawing, and Color. 

The little book now presented is the outgrowth of the experience gained in 
carrying out work in this direction. The authors offfer these ** Suggestions " in 
the hope that they may help others who are ready to go forward. It has been 

iU 



iv AUTHORS' PREFACE. 

the aim to present tlie work so as to call forth the fullest observation, thought 
and expression, in a natural manner, by the use of models and objects, that 
appeal to the children for exercises in modeling, drawing, manual training, and 
color. It has been the aim also to lead the thought of the teachers to the possi- 
bilities of Form, Drawing, and Color as the foundation for all primary work ; 
and above all it has been the aim to provide for the development of the 
imagination and of the creative activity of the children so that they may con- 
stantly turn toward the enjoyment of beauty and toward the production of 
their own beautiful ideals, thus leading them to the world of art which Froebel 
calls " the visible revelation and expression of the invisible spirit of man." 

In the preparation of this work, the authors have had the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the leading supervisors of drawing in the country. They desire to 
acknowledge the very great assistance received from Miss Ellsa A. Sargent, 
Instructor in The Prang Normal Art Classes, in the preparation of the text 
and Illustrations. 

They desire also to acknowledge most gratefully the aid received from Miss 
Katherine E. Shattuck, Normal Art Instructor, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. ; Miss Ada M. Laughlln, Supervisor of Drawing, St. Paul; Miss Augusta 
L. Balch, Supervisor of Drawing, Somerville, Mass., and Miss Stella Skinner, 
Supervisor of Drawing, New Haven, Conn., in the general development of 
the work, and from Mrs. Lucy Booth, Supervisor of Drawing, Scranton and 
Hazleton, Pa., in the illustrative lessons and in the work in Nature Study 
and in Illustrative Drawing; as well as the valuable counsel of Mrs. Hannah 
Johnson Carter, Director of the Art Department of Drexel Institute, Philadel- 
phia; Mrs. T. E. Riley, Supervisor of Drawing, St. Louis; Miss Sara A. Faw- 
cett. Supervisor of Drawing, Public Schools, Newaik, N. J. ; Mrs. S. E. Fuller, 
Supervisor of Drawing, Public Schools, Washington, D. C. ; Mr. T. J. Richardson, 
Supervisor of Drawing, Minneapolis ; Miss Kate McCrea Foster, Instructor in 
The Prang Normal Art Classes ; Miss Katherine M. Ball, Chicago ; Miss Wilhel- 
mina Seegmiller, Supervisor of Drawing, Allegheny, Pa.; and Mr. Charles M. 
Carter, Supervisor of Drawing in Denver, Colorado, given during the I'rang 
Conferences in the summer of 1892. 

. MARY DANA HICKS. 
JOSEPHINE C. LOCKE. 
Boston, February 22, 1898. 
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FORM STUDY AND MODELS. 



FORM-MODELS: Solids, Sticks. 



It is now recognized that Form should be studied not only by the eye 
but also by the hand; that touch furnishes "the most direct mode of 
apprehending things," and " seems to bring us into the closest relation 
to external things." ^ 

Any outline of work for form study should, therefore, make definite 
provision for perception of form by touch ; the Form-Models must not 
only be seen by the children, they must be in the hands of every 
child. 

By th§ proper use of these Models, children* gain their ideas of form 
through the combined impressions of touch, sight, and the muscular 
sense.^ Ideas thus gained are real to the children, having been acquired 
through their own experience. 

The exercise^ which follow, for the use of Models, aim to develop in 
the minds of children complete mental images of the type-forms, with 
details of surface, contour, face, edge, corner ; to give them ideas of 
location, position, direction, size, proportion, distance, and appearance ; 
and to lead them to see, to enjoy, and to produce beauty of form and of 
arrangement. 

These ends are to be reached by direct exercises with the Models and 
Objects based on them, accompanied by practice in cutting, folding, and 
drawing, as well as by the free use of language. 

' Read Sully, Outlines of Psychology, Chapter VI., On Perception. 
* Ibid., Chapter V., Muscular Sense, 
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Models. 



Ijanguase. 



MakiDg. 



Number of models necessary. — The number of models 
supplied for children's use should equal the number of chil- 
dren in the class, thus providing a model for every child. 

The exercises should be so planned that every child will 
have an opportunity to handle the models, and thus obtain, 
through actual experience, the ideas to be developed. 

If, however, models can be supplied for but half the class, 
they can be passed from one row of children across the aisle 
to the next row of children. An exercise having been partially 
given to one row can then be continued with the next row. 

There should be a set of models of a larger size for the 
teacher's use. 

In the first lessons in form study, cultivate the free use of 
language in complete sentences with each exercise. Having 
developed an idea, give the children the correct term to 
express it. Fix this term in the minds of the children by 
repeated application, and be careful that they use the term 
in speaking. The terms to be especially developed in each 
exercise are printed in full-faced italic letters. 

As the work goes on it will be found that there is much 
material for both oral and written language in the lessons in 
form study. The children should be encouraged to illustrate 
their written work whenever there is any point of interest in 
the lesson which will admit of expression by drawing. 

One of the most important means of developing ideas of 
form is by making, first, the type-forms and afterwards 
objects based on them. "Making" is also a means of 
expression for ideas of form, and still further affords an 
opportunity for the exercise of the creative ability of chil- 
di-en, — an ability which is too frequently ignored in educa- 
vlll 
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tion. The type-form8 and objects based on them can be 
made from clay and paper in class exercises. 

This work is not only of value in the Form Study, it is an 
excellent beginning in manual training. -In addition to the 
cutting and making, exercises in such folding as can be used 
in sewing will be found. 

Exercises in arrangement of models and tablets furnish 
another means of studying form which appeals directly to 
child-nature, and also lays the foundation for future work in 
decoration. In all the exercises in an'angement, endeavor 
to awaken and develop the idea that the arrangement of 
forms may be made pretty and pleasing, or that it may be 
such that it will not be pleasing. Foster a desire on the part 
of the children to make pleasing arrangements. 






Making. 



It will be well to cultivate free movement, giving practice 
a few moments every day in some simple movements which 



ArraiiRe- 
ment. 



Fhyaioal 
Training. 
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Fhysioal 
Training. 



can be made a class exercise, the children standing or sitting 
as the exercise may require. These movements should be 
such as to render flexible the muscles of the shoulder, arm, 
and hand, so that when drawing is begun there will be a 
ready movement in all required directions. 

The illustration shows one set of exercises in movement. 



Hands. 



During all the lessons from the solids, children should be 
led, by repeated exercises, to know which hand is the right 
hand and which the left, and to form so strong a habit of 
using the hand which is called for, that it will become 
registered in the muscles, and the response will be automatic. 



Drawing. 



Drawing. 



Freedom of 
Movement. 



Give children every opportunity possible to work freely 
with chalk on the board, and with charcoal or pencil upon 
paper. 

It is extremely important to the children and to the teach- 
ers that the children draw freely. The children should be 
encouraged from the first in the use of the chalk, charcoal, 
and pencil, thut these may become familiar instruments, in 
the use of which the children may learn to see the means of 
reflecting themselves. The teacher should gain, from the 
unconscious expression of the children in drawing, a knowl- 
edge of what and how much the children see, in order to build 
future work upon that knowledge. 

When regular exercises in drawing begin, training in posi- 
tion, pencil-holding, movement, and drawing, as indicated in 
below must be systematically and regularly pursued. 

The importance of freedom of movement in drawing can- 
not be overestimated. It produces lightness of touch, quick- 
ness in execution, begets confidence in one's ability to draw, 
and, when acquired by a class of pupils, materially lessens 
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the work of the teacher. Experience among thousands of 
pupils shows conclusively that too much stress cannot be laid 
on the necessity for the early development of freedom of 
movement. The ability to sketch rapidly and easily an illus- 
tration of a thought awakened in the mind, cannot be 
attained without it. 

The children should sit on the left half of the seat facing the 
desk. They should sit erect, feet flat on the floor, the eyes 
never nearer the paper than is necessary for a clear view of 
the lines. They should not bend forward unnecessarily, and 
should learn to work at a distance. 



The paper should be directly in front of the child, -pushed 
back on the desk, the long edges parallel to the long edges of 
the desk. Never turn the paper. If the paper is turned, 
pupils do not obtain the necessary practice in drawing lines 
in the three different directions. 

The pencil should be of a soft medium grade (the Prang 
School Pencil SM is of a good quality) for all freehand work. 
It should be sharpened to a round but quite blunt point, and 
used for drawing only. When the pencil is worn away it 
should be lengthened by a pencil-holder. Short pencils 
should not be used. 

The pencil should be held lightly three or four inches from 
the point, so that it will have the 
support of the middle finger, and be 
Iield by the thumb and forefinger. 
Pencil-holding without touching the 
paper should be practiced by itself before beginning to draw. 




Freedom of 
MoTement. 



Position. 



Paper. 



Pencil. 



Pencil. 
Hddins 



Xll 
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Penou The pencil should always be held at right angles to thta 

Holding* jjjjg ^ Y)e drawn when drawing straight lines, and at an ang^le 

of about 30° to the paper. 




F!f . I. 



FiC. a. 



Fif . 3. 




Fig. 4. 



Drawins. 



Vertical lines should be drawn from top to bottom ; hori- 
zontal lines from left to right ; oblique lines, as a rule, from 
top to bottom. 

Lines at the left and top should be drawn first, as a rule, 
though all parallel lines should be drawn in succession when 
practicable. 





Fig. e. 



Circles and vertical ellipses should be drawn from the 
lower end of the imaginary vertical diameter, holding the 
pencil from left to right all the time. In drawing horizontal 
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ellipses the pencil should be held as for a horizontal line. 
Circles, ellipses, and ovals should be sketched with one sweep 
of the pencil. 

m 

All lines should be drawn continuously witholt 
stopping ou retracing. 

With the growth in importance of Form Study and Drawing 
as an independent subject has come an appreciation of its 
educative value, and also of its value as an aid in other school 
subjects. "Wherever an attempt has been made to use draw- 
ing seriously as a means of illustrating such lessons in read- 
ing, spelling, geography, language, arithmetic, and science 
as depend upon the consideration of objects for the purpose 
of learning or estimating their facts, it has been found that 
not only has the interest in all divisions of the subjects in- 
creased but also that the children have become much stronger 
in observ^ation, investigation, and calculation, and more con- 
fident in oral and written expression. 

The reasons for this are obvious. The children are allowed 
to observe for themselves, and to record that ob er^'^ation, 
the teacher dealing only with the results. The results, unlike 
those of any other form of expression, show the relation of 
parts and of size at once ; that is, draioing is the most 
graphic means of expression^ presenting as it does the appear- 
ance of a whole and at the same time showing the related 
parts. Because of this vividness of presentation it affords 
the best possible means of mutual understanding between 
teacher and pupil, and, therefore, the best opportunity for a 
proper readjustment of the pupils' ideas. In other words, 
drawing, while still giving the pupil perfect freedom in obser- 
vation and expression, brings the teacher and the pupil nearer 
together, thus making it possible for the pupil to gain neces- 
sary assistance, since the teacher sees more clearly what his 
needs are. 
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Form 
Study and 
Drawing in 
connection 
with other 
studies. 



Manual 
Training. 



Drawing 
in Nature 
Study. 



The work in Form Study and Drawing will produce com' 
paratively small results, unless teachers recognize its close 
relation to everything about us, and hence the use that can 
be made of it in all the elementary as well as many of the 
higher studies. The children should be constantly observing 
Form, and as constantly expressing it through Drawing. 
The teacher's work at this stage should be so laid out that 
Form Study and Drawing will be constituent parts of all 
school-work, whether Number, Geography, Language, Nature 
Study, 11 istory , or Manual Training. Children need no urging 
to do illustrative work ; they need only permission and en- 
couragement. If such work is arranged so as to employ 
what they have learned in their regular lessons in Form Study 
and Drawing, the regular instiuction will help the free use 
of drawing iu other work, and the free drawing will help the 
regular instruction. Suggestions will be given from time to 
time for the use of drawing in the daily lessons. 

Both educators and practical men are now seeking the 
introduction of manual training into regular school work. 
Such training, will, however, fall short of the desired results, 
both educational and practical, unless pursued in con- 
nection with regular, systematic, thoughtful work in Form 
Study and Drawing, as Form is ' the basis of all work 
in manual training. Beautiful form as well as good work- 
manship should be sought in all manual training. To some, 
manual training concerns only the actual processes of con- 
struction, with the attendant thought and necessary skill. 
This should not be so ; every lesson in manual training should 
be a lesson leading toward beauty of form and also to har- 
mony of color where color is used. 

Nature study has become so prominent a feature in all 
school courses, and the use of drawing in connection with 
the observation of nature is of so great importance that it 
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has been thought best to suggest a course of lessons in this 
subject and to show how drawing may be used as an effec- 
tive means of promoting not only an interest in the work, 
but the best kind of observation. The suggested course will 
be found in Appendix I., pages 147-180. 

The necessity for giving the cliildren an opportunity for 
free expression by drawing has long been admitted, and it 
is now thought best to offer suggestions for a series of les- 
sons in illustrative drawing, with directions for carrying them 
out. These lessons will be found in Appendix II., page 181. 

The study of color is not only valuable because of the 
added interest it brings to the study of form, but also be- 
cause of the means which it affords for mental development, 
and because of the necessity for its appreciation in every- 
day life. A cultivated color sense is as necessary a part 
of either a practical or a polite education as the power to 
use good language. Provision is made in the year's work 
for the observation of color and the study of color rela- 
tions, giving the children the opportunity to study color both 
absolutely and aesthetically. 

It is thought that, since several simple historic figures — 
as the cross, quatrefoil, trefoil, etc. — come frequently under 
the observation of the children, it will be possible to give 
them something of the history of these figures. A series of 
lessons is given for the purpose of awakening an interest in 
simple historic figures, and also to enable the child to recog- 
nize, name, and draw or cut such figures. 



Drawing in 

Nature 

Study. 



lUuBtrative 
Drawing. 



Color. 



HiBtorio 
Ornament. 



GENERAL PLAN FOR THE WORK. 

The work is laid out in thirty-six chapters, each chapter furnishinor 
the work of a week. The exercises in each week have a sequential rela- 
tion to each other and to the work preceding and following it. 

The following points are to be noted : — 

Exercises ih observation of Form precede exercises in expressing 
ideas of Form through modeling, or folding, or tablet and stick-laying, 
or drawing. 

Exercises in observation of Color precede exercises in expression of 
Color through laying of color tablets and through the use of colored 
paper. 

The modeling lessons are given in the first and last parts of the 
school year, to avoid the use of clay through the winter months. 

The second lesson of each week is given to an exercise which will 
require more time tlian the other lessons. 

In each week provision is made for one exercise chosen by the 
teacher from the following options. 

(a.) Expression in nature study. (6.) Other illustrative drawing, (c.) 
Keview. {d.) Additional form study. 

These options may be used at the discretion of the teacher; if used, 
they may be taken either in connection with a regular drawing lesson, or 
as separate lessons. 

Appendix I. contains an outline of lessons for Expression in Nature Study, 

together with illustrative exercises, for this option. 
Appendix II. pertains to other Illustrative Drawing, with illustrative exercises 

and four blackboard studies for this option. 
Appendix III. pertains to Paper Folding with directions for and illustrations of 

many different articles made by the folding of paper. 

The work should not be dry and technical and formal but should be 
developed in a winning, sympathetic way which will bring delight to the 
hearts of the children. 

*• To let the new life in, we know 

Desire must ope the portal." 
xvi 
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DISTRIBUTION 


OF TIME. 




Form Study 


24 Lesson Periods 


, 24 Less 


Clay 


25 ♦* 


26 


Regular Drawing 


53 


uS 


Illustrative Drawing .... 


35 " 


35 


Color 


22 


22 


Cutting, Making, and Folding 


18 


18 



SECOND PRIMARY YEAR. 



1. TO BE STUDIED. I 

I 

(a.) TYPE SOIiIDS IN BEVIE^W^: I 

I 

Sphere, ettbe, cylinder. 

Hemisphere^ square priatn, and right-angled triangular priatiu ' 

(b.) NEW TYPE SOIiIDS: 

JSUipsttidf ovoid, equilateral triartgulnr prism^ ettne^ square 
pyrantidf and vase fortn, 

Cc.) NATURE-FORMS AND COMMON OBJECTS: 
Objects resembling these type solids, 

<d.) PICTURES: 

Pictures illustrating these type solids and of^eets, 

2. OBSERVATION. 

(a.) OF FORM: 

In nature and in comnton things. 
In type solidm. 

(b.) OF COIiOR: 

In nature and in eon*,nt«*n things. 
In type color a, 

S. EXPRESSION. 

(a.) By modeling in clay, 

(b ) Jitf laying tablets. 

(c.) By paper folding, cutting, and mahing. 

(d.) By drawing ufith chalh, charcoal, and pencil, 

(e.) By oral and written language* 

4. TIME. 

ninety minutes a week. 



" I stood in silence and apart, 
And wondered more and more to see 
That shapeless, lifeless mass of clay 
Rise up to meet the master's hand, 
And now contract and now expand, 
And even his slightest touch obey." 

— Longfellow. 

*' Education originally, and in its first principles, should necessarily be pas- 
sive, following, (only guarding and protecting) not prescriptive, categorical, 
interfering." 

"Rest, joy, and smiles indicate whatever in the child's feeling is adapted to 
the pure undisturbed development of his nature. Unrest, sorrow, tears, indi- 
cate in their first appearance whatever is opposed to the development of the 
child, of the human being.*' — Frcebel. 

'* Drawing properly stands between the word and the thing, shares certain 
qualities with each of them and is, therefore, so valuable in the development of 
the child. The faculty of drawing is as much innate in the child, in man, 
as is the faculty of speech, and demands its development and cultivation as 
imperatively as the latter." — Froebel. 

•' The very first thing I see in the child is sympathy, and that is the first thing 
I ofler him. I talie my own soul with me to school, I could not go to the child 
without it ; in the contact of my soul with the soul of the child lies all my hope 
of helping even his mental development." — Louisa P. Hopkins, 

" The educative effect of art is also ennobling, for it leads to the preference 
of an ideal which is not a selfish one." — William T, Harris, 



PART II. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The work of the aecond year is arranged with the thought in mind 
that the children have already handled and observed in a general way 
the sphere, cube, cylinder, hemisphere, square prism, and right-angled 
triangular priam; that they have motleled these solids, and have had 
abundant opportunity to express freely by drawing whcU they see of the 
solids and also of objects like them. 

In developing ideas of the type forms in the first year, familiar objects 
resembling the solids are presented first, in order to take advantage of 
what the children already know, and also to relate the work of the school- 
room with home surroundings as much as possible. As the children have 
now become almost as familiar with school life as with home surround- 
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ings, it is not thought necessary to pursue this method to such an extent 
in the second year -7 although the environment of the children should 
never cease to be a considerable factor in the work. 

It is felt that the children should now have formed good habits of 
observation, and that, having been led, in a general way, to associate 
all the objects with which they come in contact — whether at home, in 
the streets, the woods, the fields, or in the school-room — with the solids 
they have been studying, they are now prepared to compare these forms, 
to acquire more definite information concerning them, and to fix their 
names. The first six weeks are devoted to the review of the six forma 
already observed by the children, the study involving a considerable 
amount of comparison and a more systematic obser\'ation of the solids. 
The drawing is, however, still a representation of the appearance of 
objects as wholes for the sake of securing the interest of the children 
before proceeding to the more definite work. 

The remainder of the year is given to the observation of the ellipsoid, 
ovoid, equilateral triangular prism, cone, pyramid, and vase form. Thi& 
observation will, from the first, be so directed as to lead to a closer study 
of the solids and greater accuracy of expression, both by language and 
drawing, than it has been thought best to require in the earlier work. 

In order to prepare the teacher to take up the work of the year in a 
broad and yet systematic way the following descriptions and careful 
comparisons of the forms to be studied are given. 

It is not expected that the attempt will be made to lead the children 
to so extended a study of the forms, but it is felt that the teacher should 
know and consider these points before presenting the solids to the chil- 
dren, in order that she may be able to obsen'e with more interest and 
appreciation what they find in the types. 

A few general suggestions as to the method to be pursued in develop- 
ing ideas of form are stated before the descriptions of the forms are 
given in order to give an opportunity to consider the manner of presen- 
tation while comparing the different forms. 



THE SPHERE. 



METHOD. 
The method of the teacher should always be to lead the pupils to dis- 
cover and to express for themselves all that they can about the form to 
be studied. Thus they will become both receptive and expressive. 
Therefore do not tell the children what they can find out ; direct their 
observation, their thoughts, and their expressions, however, by skilful 
questions and exercises ; remember also that drawing, as well as lan- 
guage, is a means of expression. In tlie following exercises suggestions 
are given for developing the work with the class ; in order to carry them 
out well each child should have a model, so that each one can study and 
discover by touch as well as by sight. Do not give a question that will 
lead a child to repeat what you have said, but give questions that will 
lead to thought on the part of the child. Be careful always to obtain a 
complete sentence as an answer to any question. 

FIRST GROUP OF SOLIDS. 

The sphere, cube, and cylinder are taken as a triad and should be 
taught in their relation to each other. They are the first three gifts of 
Froebel, and they are the fundamental forms of nature, manufacture, and 
art. The sphere and cube should be first studied in their relation to 
each other, and afterwards the cylinder should be studied in its relation 
to both. 






The Sphere. — The sphere is chosen as the first model for study, 
because it is the simplest and the best known of all type forms. It is 
smooth and pleasant to hold and handle, and always feels the same how- 
ever you may turn it in your hand. Its outline always appears the same, 
for however you may turn or place the sphere, the outline is always a 
circle. 

There are many objects like the sphere in general form that are 
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pleasantly familiar to all the children. Many fruits — the apple, the 
orange, the currant, the gooseberry, the peach, the cherry, the grape — 
as well as the playthings most preferred by children as well as by those 
of larger growth — marbles, croquet balls, balls for bowling, foot-balls, 
tennis balls, base-balls — are spheric or spheroidal. 

The Cube. — The second model taken is the cube, because it is the 
most simple type form next to the sphere. It is also the type which in 
form is the most like and the most unlike the sphere, with which it should 
be compared. All knowledge is based upon comparison. 

The cube is like the sphere in that it measures alike from top to bot- 
tom, from left to right, and from back to front. But the cube also 
differs from the sphere. The sphere is round, and is, therefore, pleasant 
to hold ; the cube has edges and corners, and therefore, when grasped, 
will cut and prick the hand. 

The outside or surface of the sphere is unbroken by an edge ; the 
surface, therefore, has but one part. The surface of the cube is broken 
by edges, and thus divided into six parts. A part of a surface unbroken 
by an edge is called a f :ice. The sphere then has one face. It is called 
a round or spheric face. 
The surface of the cube is divided into six faces, — the front face 

the hoAik face, the Uft face, the right face, the top 
face, the bottom face. These faces are aU perfectly 
flat, such as would be made by a carpenter's plane. 
Such faces are called plane faces. The shape of 
the outline of the sphere is like the outline of a 
circle ; the shape of each face of the cube is square. 

We speak of the form of an object as including three dimensions, of 
shape as including but two dimensions. It is necessary that the teacher 
be very careful in the use of these two words, as they are very fre- 
quently used incorrectly. A clear and correct use of terms by the 
teacher begets the same use by the children. 

In whatever position the sphere is held, but one half of it can be seen. 
How much of the cube can be seen depends upon its position in relation 
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to the eye. It can be held so that one, two, or three faces may be seen. 
If held at arm's length, directly opposite the eyes with a face toward 
you, but one face is visible. Raise or lower the cube a little, and two 
faces are visible. If the cube is held opposite the eyes w^ith an edge 
towards you, two faces are visible ; if raised or lowered while in this 
position, three faces are visible. When the cube is held so that the 
front face can be seen squarely, the cube is said to be facing ; otherwise 
it is said to be turned. 

The visible portion of the sphere always appears, in outline, round 
like a circle. The visible faces of the cube do not always appear square ; 
when more than one face is visible, they appear somewhat modified in 
shape. When one face only is visible, that face appears square. 

The sphere seems the symbol of motion ; the cube, on the contrary, 
represents rest, as it stands so firmly, and does not, like the sphere, 
move at a very light touch. The faces are all alike, and it can stand on 
any face. Therefore cubes can be placed side by side, or built up so as 
to match and form a regular structure. Hence we find this form among 
the building-blocks of children. 

The Cylinder. — The cylinder is taken next, because it is also a 
simple and a very familiar form. It is somewhat like the sphere and 
somewhat like the cube. It is called by Froebel the " mediation " be- 
tween the sphere and the cube. The sphere will stand and will roll. 
The cube will stand and will slide. The cylinder will roll and will stand 
and will slide. Its surface has three parts or faces ; two of the faces 
are plane faces. The other face is curved, as it is round one way and 
straight one way. 

The nature of both the sphere and the cube requires that they shall 
measure equally from back to front, from left to right, from top to bot- 
tom. The cylinder, however, is not so restricted. Its height or length 
may be of any proportion to its width. Thus a wire, an unsharpened 
lead-pencil, a rolling-pin, a street-roller, a collar-box, a coin, are all 
cylinders, although of such different proportions. They all have three 
faces, — two plane, one curved. 
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In nature, the trunks of trees, the limbs between the offshoot of 
one branch and that of another, the branches between the twigs, the 
twigs between the nodes, are somewhat like a cylinder. A node is the 
point on a stem where a leaf starts. The cylinder is a favorite form in 
many ways. Handles are many times cylindric, as a cylinder can be 
so comfortably grasped and held ; from the handle of a baby's rattle to 
the handle of a crowbar, the cylinder occurS. Pen-holders and pencils 
resemble cylinders. A hollow cylinder is also a favorite form for many 
receptacles. Music-rolls, travelling-rolls, needle-books, etc., are found 
in the form of a cylinder. Cans of various sorts are cylindric. Nap- 
kin-rings, umbrella-stands, pails, cups, etc., resemble a cylinder. Boil- 
ers, gasometers, cisterns, resemble a cylinder. The form of all binding 
material is generally of the form of a cylinder, as wire, string, cord, 
rope. Conduits are generally of the form of a cylinder, as water, gas, 
and steam pipes. 

Corners. — The cube has been considered above as a whole, and as 
to its surface, faces, and edges. A little thought should now be given 
to its coiners. There are three kinds of corners, — solid corners, 
formed by the meeting of three or more faces (a solid corner formed by 
the meeting of three faces is called a triface corner) ; biface corners, 
formed by the meeting of two faces ; and face corners, formed by the 
meeting of two edges. All of these are found in the cube. The triface 
and the biface corners may be also either outside or inside corners- 
The cube has only outside corners ; a room or a box has inside corner^. 

SECOND GROUP OF SOLIDS. 

The hemisphere, square prism, and right-angled triangular prism form 
the second group. These solids are the result of the division of the solids 
of the first group and may be associated with each other, and also with 
the type forms of the first triad. This group, like those which follow, 
present selections of leading types, including a rounding or curved form, 
as well as forms having plane faces. Thus in each group curved out- 
lines are contrasted with straight outlines. 
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It has been thought better to make for these groups, sequential selec- 
tions of leading type forms than to follow at this time a more detailed 
sequence which would introduce forms of minor importance. When in 
the course of educational development the full import of the study of 
form is realized, there will be sufficient time given in school courses to 
allow of a more detailed sequence. 

The Hemisphere. — The hemisphere is taken next. It is readily 
developed from the sphere by bisection. A hemisphere is half of a 
sphere. It should be studied by comparing it with the sphere and 
cube. The sphere has one face, the Tiemisphere has two faces. The 
hemisphere will stand on either face, will slide on one face, will rock on 
one face, but it will not roll. One face is similar to the face of the 
sphere ; but because it is not completely round, it is called rounding^ not 
round. The other face of the hemisphere is, like the faces of the cube, 
plane. The shape of the plane face of the hemisphere is a circle. 

The sphere has no edges ; the cube has twelve edges. The hemisphere 
has one edge. The edges of the cube are straight ; the edge of the 
hemisphere is curved. 

The form of the hemisphere is naturally more often seen in divided 
objects than elsewhere, — half fruits of various kinds ; but it is also 
met in many manufactured objects ; dishes, bowls, kettles, ladles, are 
frequently like a hemisphere in general outline ; also buttons, caps, 
lamp-shades. It is important that the children should be led to find 
the form studied in objects around them, because, on the one hand, the 
resemblance serves to interest them in the type form itself, and to fix 
it in their minds; and, on the other hand, it tends to give them a 
real and vital knowledge of form, as a part of all their surroundings. 

The Square Prism. — The square prism is a solid having six plane 
faces, two of them being equal square faces parallel to each other ; its 
four other faces being equal, and its opposite faces parallel. It is called 
a square prism, from its two equal square faces or bases. When the 
term square prism is used, it is generally taken to mean a solid which 
is higher than wide ; but a cube (in which the height equals the width) 
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U »\Hff ft nf{tiiirii priHin ; and a square plinth (in which the height is less 
*unu ili<f wtrltli; iH a wiuare prism. All these have two equal square 
f;»/'4'>* (/finillcl U) ea(;!i other, and four other equal faces, the opposite 
ftu'4'H Nfiti^ panilUtl. 

TIkj Hrjiiunj priHm is a very regular model. Like the cylinder, it has 
fi\wnyH two of Its dimensions equal, and the third variable. Place the 
4'.y\tU(U*r and the H(|uare prism upright. You will see that the cylinder 
tfWitHnrt'H iUii same from back to front as from left to right. It is the 
HHUHt with the H(|uare prism. 

liiit while the two models agree in having two of their dimensions 
<'qiml and the third variable, they differ in tlie number and shape of 
ftuu'Hf or of parts of faces visible. The cylinder has three faces, — 
two plane and one curved ; the square prism has six faces, — two 
Hi^uare and four oblong. 

I'iie stems of some plants are somewhat like square prisms, but the 
form of a square prism is not common in nature. Boxes and trunks 
generally resemble a square prism, as its form is so well adapted to 
packing. The square prism is the form often chosen for horizontal 
and vertical supports, as the long plane face affords so good a resting- 
place for other timbers. Cars, omnibuses, and other vehicles, frequently 
have the form of a square prism. 

Right- Angled Triangular Prism. — If the vertical square prism is 
bisected vertically through the diagonal of its top face, two new prisms 
result, having right-angled triangular bases (see page qOi Fig. q) ? they 

are therefore called right-angled triangular 

prisms. This name is long, and it may be 

abbreviated to right-angled tri. prism, but 

it will not do to call it a right tri. prism. 

^A right prism is any prism that has its 

axis perpendicular to its bases. Fig. 1 ; it is 

called a right prism, to distinguish it from a 

Fig. 1. prism having its axis oblique to its bases. Fig. 2. 

Fig. 2. The name right tri. prism means, therefore, simply a triangular 
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prism whose axis is perpendicular to its bases, and it does not imply 
that its bases are right-angled triangles. The prisms studied in these 
early exercises are all right prisms. An application of the right-angled 
triangular prism is frequently observed in roofs. 



Angles. — An angle is the difference in direction of two or more 
faces, edges, or lines ; it is therefore used as the measure of a corner. 
The angle made by the edges of a square corner is called a right angle : 
the angle made by the edges of a sharp corner is called an acute angle ; 
and the angle made by the blunt edges of a blunt corner is called an 
obtuse angle. In the corners of the square, folded first, corner to cor- 
ner and opened, as in Fig. 1, then folded edge to edge and a corner 
folded back, as in Fig. 2, you find two right angles, one acute angle, 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

and one obtuse angle. In every corner there is an angle, but there may 
be angles without corners. A corner is made by the meeting of two or 
more edges or lines. As an angle means simply the difference in direc- 
tion of faces, edges, or lines, an angle is made, whether the edges, or 
lines, meet or do not meet. 



THIRD GROUP OF SOLIDS. 

The ellipsoid, ovoid, and equilateral triangular prism make the third 
group of solids, and are taken together because of their common refine- 
ment of form. The equilateral triangular prism makes a pleasing con- 
trast to the rounding form of the ellipsoid and ovoid. It will be helpful 
at this point to refer to what is said concerning the selection of the 
solids under the heading " Second Group of Solids," on page 10. 
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The Ellipsoid. — This is a model somewhat like the sphere, and it 
should be studied by contrast with the sphere. They are both pleasant 
to hold. The surface of each is unbroken by an edge, therefore each 

solid has but one face. The sphere, however, 
measures alike from top to bottom, from left to 
right, and from back to front ; the ellipsoid held 
vertical Iji measures the same from left to right 
and from back to front, but its height is greater 
than its width. 
The sphere is beautiful in its perfect roundness, but in the ellipsoid we 
find another element, that of proportion. It is longer than it is wide, 
consequently its surface differs from that of a sphere. The surface of a 
sphere is round ; that of an ellipsoid is called rounding. Try to roll 
the ellipsoid ; you will find that while it will roll easily back and forth, if 
placed horizontally, if you wish to change its course you must turn it a 
little. If you place it in a vertical position on the table, and give it a 
little impetus, it will roll spasmodically. 

We find that many things which are pleasant to eat and pleasant to 
see have this form, — fruits, as lemons, plums, barberries, gooseberries, 
Malaga grapes, etc. ; the garden seed-holders, as cucumbers, water- 
melons, muskmelons, etc. ; nuts, as pecan nuts, English walnuts, 
butternuts, etc. The cocoons of insects have this form. 

The Ovoid. — This form must be studied in contrast with the 
ellipsoid. The sphere is pleasant to hold in the hand, but pleasanter 
still to roll in any direction ; the ellipsoid can be grasped with pleasure 
by the hand, and it rolls back and forth, but a 
little unsteadily ; but the ovoid nestles with com- 
fort in the hand, as if recognizing its home, and 
in rolling, it describes a circle, as if completing the 
circuit of life. 

The surface of the ovoid is unbroken by an H 
edge; therefore, like the sphere and the ellipsoid, ^ 
it has but one face, only part of which can be seen 
at one time. These three models differ, however, as to their axes ; 
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the sphere has any number of axea, tlie ellipsoiii (vertical) baa one 
vertical axie and any number of hoiizoiital axes; the ovoid has but 
ODe axis. 

But the element of proportion seen in the ellipsoid assumes a higher 
character in the ovoid. Hold the ellipsoid in a vertical position, the pro, 
portion lies between the height aud the width. In the ovoid, the propor- 
tion lies not only between the height and the width but also between the 
parts above and below the greatest width. The ovoid, when in its nor- 
mal position, has its axis vertical, and its greatest width nearer the 
upper than the lower end of the axis. The upper part of the ovoid re- 
sembles a sphere and the lower part resembles the ellipsoid. 

The ovoid is found in a great number of natural forms, — in buds of 
flowers, in hops ; in fruit, aa plums, pears, strawberries, figs, pineapples 
(and these you notice are of most delicious flavor) ; iu vege ablca, as 
the egg-plant ; in nuts, as acorns, hazelnuts, etc. ; in seed-vessels, as the 
poppy, the rose-hip, etc.; in the bodies of animals; in the bodies of 
birds as well as in their eggs ; in the bodies of insects ; in the human 
head. In manufactui-ed objects, there ai'e jara and vases of infinite 
variety based on the ovoid. 

Equilateral Triangular Prism. — There are also other triangular 
prisms, named according to their bases. The equilateral triangular 
prism (eqni. tri. prism) is named from its 
hoses, « hich ais equiloteril tiiangles It h is 
five faces, — two tiiangulii and three oblong 
fices It IS heie illusttated, placed on the 
sqinie prism, with which it should be com- 
piled 

The form of the equilateial tiiingnUr pi ism, 

OS well ts of the isosceles and light angled 

tnangnloi pi isms, is found ainou^ prisms uneil 

foi the decomposition of hght It is also found in shelters of various 

kinds. 
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FOURTH GROUP OF SOLIDS. 
The cone, square pyrnmiil, and vase form the fourth group and slioiiltl 
be closely associated with each olher in the development lessons. Tlie 
vase is the most complex of all the twelve forms and can therefore be 
associated with tlie largest number of type solids — embodying as it 
does some characteristics of each of the models, having round, rounding 
or curved faces. In considering this group of solids, it will be helpful 
to read what is said on page 10, under the heading " Second Group of 
Solids," concerning the selection of the groups of models. 

The Cone. — The cone resembles the cylinder in diameter and in 
altitude, and the top and bottom 
views of both solids (when verti- 
cal) are circular in outline. The 
cone resembles the ovoid in mass 
and in action. The top and bottom 
' views of these solids are alike in 
outline. 

The cone is frequently found in 
nature, — in volcanoes, in moun- 
tain peaks ; in fruits, as the pine apple, many seed-vessels, etc. ; in leaf 
and flower buds. Animals and uncivilized peoples build in the form of 
the cone. Some birds build conical nests. The early lake dwellers 
mode conical roofs to their curious houses, and men of to-day com- 
bine the cylinder and the cone in buildings and in towers. Many 
shells — the shelter provided by nature for some of her humblest chil- 
dren — resemble the cone. 

The " horn," so often mentioned in the Bible ; the " horn of plenty," 
or cornucopia, and the bon-bon receptacle of to-day, all resemble the 
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Square Pyramid. — The square pyi-amid reBemblea the square 
prism in altitude, in diameter and 
shape of base, and in action. The 
shape of the top and bottom views of 
both solids, when vei'tical, is square. 
Jii mass, the square pyramid resembles 
tlie ovoid and the cone. 

This solid appears in nature in crys- 
tals, and occasionally in flower buds, 
in the bud of the (ringed gentian 
for example. Civilized and partly 

civilized man has utilized this form in tombs, in towers, and in the 
roofs of houses and cupolas. The Great Pyramids of Egypt are the 
most remarkable examples of this kind of architecture that can be found. 

Vase. — The vase is related to a larger number of the type forms 
than any of the other solids. A resemblance to some part of this beau- 
tiful, complex form can be found in the sphere, hemisphere, cylinder, 
ellipsoid, ovoid, and cone. The top and bottom views of all these solids 
(when vertical) are circular in shape. In mass, the vase resembles the 
ovoid, cone, and square pyramid, and, in action, the ovoid and cone. 



The vase form is found in nature in flower cups, seed-vessels, and 
fruits. The pendent nests of some birds resemble the vase form to quite 
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an extent. From remotest times the vase has been fashioned in earth and 
in metal, and it has been put to a great variety of uses. The fantastic 
forms of the last century, as well as the vagaries of the present time, do 
not typify this form so well, even to the appreciation of children, as the 
pure form of the Greeks, 

Plane Figures.. — The plane figures derived from the study of tliese 
solids are the circle, square, oblong, semicircle, right-angled triangle, 
equilateral triangle, ellipse, and oval. The shapes of these figures are 
found frequently in the faces of objects. 

In the study of these figures as to shape and proportion, many de- 
tails, such as diameter, diagonal, axis of symmetry, altitude, are dis- 
covered. During this study, other figures, as different kinds of tri- 
angles, also the rhombus, rhomboid, trapezium, trapezoid, pentagon, 
hexagon, may be brought out. 

Grouping. — Good grouping depends upon the relations the objects 
bear to each other in form, size, and proportion, and also upon the rela- 
tive position of the objects. A group in which all the objects present 
curves or in which the objects are expressed by straight lines alone is 
monotonous. The same would be true if objects were of such form or 
were so arranged as to produce a vertical or a horizontal effect, or an 
effect of parallel lines. 

A group in which only very large and very small objects are found is 
not pleasing ; neither would the arrangement be improved if all the ob- 
jects were nearly of the same size. There should be, therefore, 
enough contrast of form and size, and enough variety of arrangement to 
strike the eye agreeably but not too forcibly ► 



first quarter. 

The Observation and Recognition or the review of Nature- 
Forms AND Common Objects related to the sphere, Cube, 
Cylinder, Hemespkere, Square prism, and Right>Angled 
triangular prism, leading to a selection and to the 
General studv of these type solids. 



The first quarter of the second year is to be devoted to the review of 
the six forms ah-eady obseri'ed by tie children and to the observa- 
tion of llie ellipsoid, ovoid and equilateral triangular prism. The study 
of these forms will involve a considerable amount of comparison and 
more systematic observation than in tlie first year, thus leading to a 
more intimate knowledge of the solids, and to a closer sense of fellow- 
ship with these type forms. It is only when these solids become com- 
panions to the children that they can be truly known. It is the every- 
day relation with boys, and men, and houses, and horses, and carts, 
and boats that makes children so ready to draw them. 

The solids are studied as in the first year by handling, modeling, and 
drawing. The drawing in this quarter is a representation of the solids 
and of objects resembling them as wholes, thus taking these things in 
the aspect most familiar to the children. 
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CHAPTER I. 



FIRST WEEK. — FORM. 

SPHERE, CUBE AND OBJECTS. 
Observing Form. Modeling. Seeing and Drawing. Arranging. 
Lesson L How do they feel? "What do they do? 
Sphere^ cube {children's size) on each desk. Same models, (teachers' 
size) on teacher's desk. 

The children of this grade will, in most eases, have studied these type 
forms before. The object in studying them again is to review and fix 
the points taken up in the work of the previous year, and to make a 
more extended study of the solids. Suggestions are given with each 
lesson which will be found helpful in case a large number of the 
children have not previously observed the forms presented. Read, also, 
pp. 5-9. 

In beginning with a new class, give the children first something to 

dOj — then lead them to talk. They are less 
embarrassed in doing than in talking. Hold a 
sphere in one hand and a cube in the other, and 
give the children exercises in handling, and 
grasping, and rolling the two models between 
the hands, in order toj^x the perceptions of form 
received through the palm of the hand by the muscular sense. 

Let the children hold the sphere on the centre of the top of the desk, 
and tell what it would do if they should let it go. Let them tell what it 
would do if placed in the groove of the desk. Let them try it. 

Having given repeated impressions of the roundness of the solid, ask 
for the name — sphere. If the children do not know the name it may be 
given. As this is a little difficult to pronounce, spend a little time in 
getting a good enunciation of the word. Give simple exercises in taking 
the sphere in the right and left hands, and in putting it in the groove of 
the desk, and follow each exercise with the question, " Where is the 
sphere ? " obtaining in answer full sentences containing the word sphere. 
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Let them tell all that the sphere will do. The sphere will roll. The 
sphere will stand. 

Write the word sphere on the board and let the children read it. This 
presents the word to both ear and eye. Do not have the word spelled — 
unless by giving the sounds. 

Ask them to find things in the room that are something like a sphere, 
to think of things something like a sphere, to bring toys or other objects 
to-morrow spmething like a sphere. Ask if any can bring spheres to 
school, such as marbles, etc., that the teacher can keep to use in other 
exercises. In this way the supply of spheres can be very easily 
increased. 





Fig. 1. 



Fig. 2. 



Grasp the cube in the hand so as to feel the corners and tell the 
children to do as you do ; hold it between the hands by the edges, and 
tell the children to do as you do ; tell them to show you the best way to 





Fig. 3. 



Fig. 4. 



hold the solid in two hands. Hold the cube in the right hand, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 2, and tell them to hold it as you do, and then to strike as 
you do, gently, in the palm of the left hand ; one, two, three. Repeat 
with the left hand ; one, two, three. 

Ask for the name of the solid — cube. If the children do not remem- 
ber it, give the name. Give exercises to bring out the action of the 
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cube, and use the name, cube, as much as possible. Let the children 
compare its action with that of the sphere by placing the hand upon tlie 
sphere, palm down, and moving the sphere gently ; the same with the 
cube. Ask them to roll the sphere in the groove of the desk ; to roll 
the cube. Let them tell all that the cube will do. The cube will stand. 
The cube will slide. 
Write the word cube on the board and let the children pronounce it. 

Lesson 2, Let us make a sphere of clay. Have you ever made a 
cube? Who knows a good way to make a sphere or a cube? 

Sphere or cube and an object resembling the solid, 

Enough day to make the solid and the object resembling it of good size, 
and to leave a small piece for filling seams j etc., on each desk. 

The clay should be rather moist, especially when there is artificial heat 
in the school-room, as it dries very quickly in the children's hands. The 
juice of the clay is its life. Clay that is too dry w^ill not sliow the 
imprint of the hand when finished. 

It is the susceptibility of clay to receive impressions that makes it 
valuable as an educational and an art medium. If the clay is handled 
rightly, this responsiveness is seen even when the modeling is finished. 





Fig. 1. 



Fig. 2. 



Let the children of alternate rows model spheres and objects resembling 
the cubes, the remaining children model cubes and objects resembling 
the spheres. Let the children grasp the solid to get the impression of 
the form which they are to model (for example. Fig. 1 — grasping the 
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sphere) ; then let them quickly mass the clay into the general form of the 
object, whatever it may be (for example, Fig. 2 — massing the cube). 




Fig. 3. 



After the children have the general form massed, let them draw the 
clay together with the thumbs and model it into correct form, Fig. 3. 
If necessary, let them fill up cracks from the extra piece of clay on the 
desk, or add to the mass to bring out the form more distinctly. The 
cube should be modeled with the thumbs — not by beating on the desk. 

It is not intended that a wooden sphere or cube shall be imitated in 
clay, but that the form, size, and proportion shall be translated into clay. 
Edges modeled in clay must not be sharp and thin like wooden edges, 
but blunt, thick, and rather soft in finish. In tliis grade they should be 
made not only by pressure ; they should be modeled with the thumbs. 

Remember that modeling in clay is not for the sake of the result, for 
the sake of making something pretty and interesting, but for the sake of 
what it does for the child in the way of developing sensitiveness of touch, 
power in the hand, concentration of obsei-vation, and expression of 
thought and feeling. 

After the spheres and cubes are modeled, let the children model 
objects resembling them. Try to lead the children to the expression of 
as much feeling as possible — that is, the expression of delight in and 
love for the object modeled, as well as to a comprehension of the form. 

In collecting the modeled type-forms and objects, it is well to place 
those sufficiently good to be kept upon something soft — cotton makes 
a good "bed" — to prevent the flattening of the sphere and spheric 
objects. 
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Lesson 3. How much can you see of the sphere? Let us draw- 
Its outline.* 

Sphere^ pencil {with the point toward the left) , and paper on each desk. 

Bring out the part of the sphere toward you, the part away from you, 

by holding out the sphere and showing how much can be seen, and by 

tracing the outline of the sphere. Let the children 
do the same ; then let them trace the outline of 
the sphere with large, free movement, first in the 
air (Fig. 1), then on the 
desk (Fig. 2). Secure full 
arm movement and erect 
positions whether the chil- 
dren are standing or sitting. 
Through all the succeeding 
lessons, pay especial atten- 
tion to exercises in free 
movement of arms and 
fingers, to promote flexi- 
,. bility and secure ease in 
Pig. 1. using the pencil. 

As a preliminary to pencil holding, give the exercises indicated in the 
illustrations above, without the pencil. Then ask the children to take the 
pencil in the left hand near the point, as you do, and place it in the 





Fig. 2. 





right hand, which should hold it easily, as yours does, about three inches 
from the point. Let the children see if they can 
turn the pencil easily, as it lies between tlleir 
thumb and two fingers. It is well to have the 
pupils lay down and take up their pencils together 

* This lesson is based upon the supposition that the children have made a 
number of observations of the sphere previously. 
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two or three times, so that the manner of doing it may be understood. 
By these exercises the pencil wiU be quickly 
placed in the hand, and long, light pencil 
holding secured. 

Let the children try the movement for a 
circle about three inches in diameter, on the 2 
desk, with proper pencil holding, but with- 
out touching the surface of the desk with 
the pencil. 

Repeat the movement over the paper, then 
draw a large circle, drawing with the side, not with the point of the 
pencil. Let the children draw round and round several thnes, securing 
good movement (Fig. 1). Later the circle will be drawn with one 






Pig. 1. 



Pig. 2. 



sweep with a broad gray line* (Fig. 2). All drawing should be done 
with a full arm movement. 

♦ Pencils should be sharpened to a blunt point in order to secure a broad, gray 
line. The lead should not be cut at all — but worn by drawing successive lines 
with it so as to flatten places which will make broad lines. The pencils should 
be kept by the teacher, and if proper care is taken of them, they will need 
•sharpening but a few times during the school year. 
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ILesson. 4, How can you place them to look well ? Let ns make a 
pleasing row. 

If possible^ five spheres or cubes on each desk, 

** Out of the determination to ' make the best of it ' has grown ranch of the 
most beautiful pattern-work. ... 

The very repetition of parts, then, produces pattern; so much so, that one 
may say wherever there is ordered repetition there is pattern." — Lewis F. Day. 

With the simple material given, lead the children to make the 
*' ordered repetition*' suggested above. Ask them to think of rows of 
boys or of girls. Let some of them stand in a row, children of about 
the same height. Recall to them the flower gardens they have doubtless 
made in their play on in earnest, — the beds bordered with a neat row of 
flowers or with shells or pebbles. 

Let the children arrange their spheres or cubes in pleasing rows. 
Lead them to think what the row of spheres or of cubes resembles and 
to tell about it. Let them think what could be made from these rows. 

Recall the string of spheres modeled in the preceding year and called 
a " string of beads." Show the children bits of pearl beading and lead 




them to think how the string of beads could be applied to a molding. 
The illustration given below is an ornamentel astragal from a Greek 
column. 




Lesson 5, Options. See Note 1. 

(a.) Expression in nature study. See Appendix Lepage 148. 
(&.) Other illustrative drawing. See Appendix II. 
(c.) Review of the week's work. See Note 2. 

Note 1.— It is felt that the last day of the week should offer the teacher an 
opportunity to show an individual interpretation of the work in form study and 
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drawing. For this purpose three lines of work have been snggested above, 
either of which may be followed at the teacher's option. 

Suggestive courses of study in the first two lines of work may be found in 
Appendices I. and II. The outlines of work for expression in nature study, and 
for other illustrative drawing, are merely suggestive, and the accompanying 
typical lessons, written for children in the first primary year, are intended to 
convey the spirit of the work rather than to serve as models It is hoped these 
suggestions may lead teachers to an appreciation of the value of drawing as a 
practical aid in the teaching of other subjects, and thus promote its integration 
with all lines of school work. A review is suggested each week in the text, 
for any who prefer this line of work. 

Note 2. — Review, as applied to school work, does not always imply simply 
a journey over old roads to a desired point. To repeat the same questions con- 
cerning the roundness or action of the sphere, for instance, is not only monoto- 
nous but narrowing to the child's mind. 

In the review of Lesson 3, for example, the following method might be 
pursued : — 

Handle and grasp the model ; how does it feel? What is it called? 

How much of the sphere can you see without turning it? Show with the 
fingers, and tell what part can be seen, and what part cannot be seen. {The 
part of sphere toward you can be seen^ the part away from you cannot be seen.) 

Trace with the fingers on the sphere the outline of the part that can be seen ; 
trace the outline in the air. All trace the outline in the air ; what is the shape of 
the outline? (7%e shape of the outline of the sphere is round; it is like the outline 
of a circle.} 

Let the children cut the shape of the outline of the sphere from paper. Let 
them imbed the spheres in dry moulding sand (if possible) so that only the part 
seen will be out of the sand. 
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CHAPTER 11. 




SECOND WEEK.-FORM. 

SPHERE, CUBE, CYLINDER AND OBJECTS. 

Observing Form. Modeling. Seeing and Drawing. Arranging. 

Lesson 1, How much do you remember about the sphere? The 
cube ? The cylinder ? What can we find that is new ? 

Sphere, cube, cylinder on each desk. 

Combine the exercises in grasping, holding and rolling, given for the 

sphere and cube, and apply them to the new solid. 
Compare the new solid with the sphere and cube 
by grasping and holding. Ask the children to give 
the name of the solid, — cylinder. If they do not 
remember the name, it should be given to them. 
Write cylinder on the board and let the children 
^'i* ^- pronounce it. 

Taking the sphere between the thumb and fingers of the left hand, 
and turning it with the thumb and fingers of the right hand, ask the 
children to turn the sphere in the same 
way, round and round, and over and over, 
so that their fingers will touch the sphere 
all over. Ask what they are doing and what 
part of the sphere they are touching. 

Repeat with the cube and cylinder. Ask pig. 2. 

them to touch the inside of the cube. Ask what part they can touch. 
Ask them what the outside of a solid is called. If they do not know, 
tell them that the outside of a solid or object is called the surface. 
Give practice in touching the surface of objects, and in telling what 
they have touched. 

Give exercises in finding the different parts of the surface of the cube 
and cylinder by moving the fingers along the surface until its direction 
is suddenly changed. 
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Fig. 3. 



Taking the cube and touching the top, ask, What part am I touching 
now ? Let the children touch the tops of their cubes and move their 
fingers all over the tops. Ask them what 
this part of the surface of a cube is called. 
If they do not remember, tell them the top 
is a part of the surface of the cube, and is 
called a face. Ask them to find another — 
another — another. Ask them how many 
faces the sphere has — (one) ; the cube — 
(six) ; the cylinder — (three) . 

Lead the children to compare the face of the sphere with the surface 
of the top of the desk by holding the sphere, and by moving the hand 
along the desk. Ask them to tell how each feels — (round, flat). Ask 
them what a face that feels round every way is called ; what a face 
that feels flat is called. If they do nofknow, tell them that a face that 
feels round every way is a round face, and that a face that feels flat is 
called a plane face. Give exercises in finding and telling about round 
and plane faces. 

Ask the children to grasp the cylinder. Give exercises in position, — 

in placing the cylinder on the centre of the top of 
the desk, standing, then lying down, and so that 
it will roll to the front. Ask the children to place 
the cylinder lying down, and so that it will not roll 
to the front; then to roll it to the front without 
turning it ; and to tell about it. 
Take up the cylinder as in Fig. 5 ; then ask the children to hold their 
cylinders in the same way and show you the face 
on which the cylinder rolls. Tell them to move 
their fingers around that face from front to back, 
and then along that face from left to right. Ask 
them how their fingers move. Ask them to try Fig. 5. 

to move their fingers in the same way on the sphere. Tell them that 
any face that is curved one way and straight one way is called a 
curved face. Give exercises in finding and telling about round faces, 
plane faces, and curved and plane faces. 




Fig. 4. 
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Write surface^ face^ round face^ plane face^ curved face on the board, 
and let the pupils show, by handling the solids, what the terms mean at 
the time they pronounce the words. 

Lesson 2, Ca/i you moddl the surface well? Shew me plane and 
carved faces in the cylinder. 

Sphere, cube, or cylinder, an object resemb-ing the solid, and day on 
each desk. 

In distributing the solids, see that the children who modeled spheres 
the preceding week have either cubes or cylinders and that those who 
modeled cubes have either spheres or cylinders. Keep the spirit of the 
work as shown in Chapter I, Lesson 2, page 22, and lead the children to 
simple, earnest expression of form. 

Let the children model the cylinder by massing the clay with the palms 
and thumbs, and by drawing itf together with the thumbs to make a 
good surface. If there are depressions at the ends of the cylinder, let 
the children fill them up with clay from the extra piece on the desk, 
packing the clay in firmly with the thumbs. 

When the solids are modeled, let the children model the objects re- 
sembling the solids. 

In all modeling seek for the general mass first, trying to get it with 
the first pressure of the clay. The cylinder is an oblong mass. Let the 
children get this first, then lead them to observe the width of the lump 
— half the measure of the length. 

Let the children compare the clay with the cylinder, holding both at 
arm's length or placing them at the back of the desk, then work to 
improve the plane faces, the curved face. Let them build up any part, 
if necessary, from the extra clay on the desk. 

The teacher should always be on the alert to see when the modeling is 
well done and to remove it before the object is spoiled by too much 
modeling. 

Lesson 3, Can you hold the cube as I do ? Show me how it looks. 

Cube, paper, and pencil on each des^k. 

Hold a cube out facing you, and ask the children to hold their cubes 
as you do. Ask them what part of the cube they see — (face) , and 
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then, how they hold the cube — {facing). With the finger of the left 

hand, turn the face of the 
cube half away and ask the 
children what you did. Ask 
them to do as you did and 
and to tell what they did. 
Give them practice in placing the cube in different locations on the desk, 
both facing and turned half away. 

Ask the children to see how carefully they can imitate your way of 
holding the cube.* Show them how to hold the solid in each of the 
following positions, first with the cube facing, then turned : — 

(1) Out in front of the eyes ; (2) above the head ; (3) close in front, 
touching the waist ; (4) out in front, but below the level of the eyes ; 
(5) out in front above the level of the eyes. 

Let the children repeat the exercises in holding the cube and ask with 
each exercise how many faces are seen. Ask the children to show you 
how to hold the cube to see more than three faces. 

After the cube has been observed in a given position, ask the children 
to show by a drawing how it looks — as, out in front of the eyes facing, 
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Fig. 1. 



Big. 2. 



Fig. 3. 



Fig. 4. 



Fig. 1, or turned. Fig. 3, — out in front but below the level of the eyes 
facing, Fig. 2, or turned, Fig. 4. Be careful not to infiuence the draw- 
ings. 

* In giving these positions to be Imitated by the children, it should be remem- 
bered that any object held opposite the eye by the teacher, when standing, Is far 
above the eyes of the children. Care should be taken therefore that the chil- 
dren understand how the solid is to be held with regard to themselves. The Im- 
pulse of the children is to hold the solids as high as the teacher's solid Is held 
and they do not, therefore, get the desired view of the model. 
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Leason 4. Iiet oa arrange the solldB again. Can yoa ommce tbem 
■Iteniatelr ? 

Spheres and cwftes or spheres and cylinders on eadi desk. 

•' And this la the great secret of excellence in decoration, in everything that 
pertalnit to art, that the artist vrorfcman should take delight inhis vork." — 
Lury Crane. 

AbIc first a hoy, then a girl to come out to stand so as to make a row. 
Ask them to stand m the order in which they were called — boys and 
girls a/tamatef/. 

Ask the children to arrange their solids in rows — the spheres arid 
cubes or the spheres and cylindere placed alternately. 



-^-^dc^^^^ 



Lead the children to talk of what might be made fram such an arrange- 
ment. Ask them to look for moldings that make theui think of what 
they have made. 

Leasoa B, Options. 

(a.) Exprsssion in nature studf. See Apptndix /., page 161. 

(ft.) Other iltustratire drawing. See Appendix II. 

(c.) Rsriew of the week's work. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THIRD WEEK.- FORM. 

SPHERE, CUBE, CYLINDER, AND OBJECTS. 
Observing Form. Modeling. Seeing and Drawing. Arranging. 

Lesson 1. Can you tell me the Bhapes? Find the edges and cor- 
ners. 

Sphere^ cube^ cylinder on each desk. 

Ask the children what solids they have. Ask them about the face of 
the sphere, — what part of the face they can see, and to show you how 
far around the sphere they can see by moving their fingers around the 
sphere. Let them move their fingers in the air as they moved them upon 
the sphere, making the shape of the outline in the air. Ask them to 
give the name of the shape — circle. Let them find the tablet of this 
shape.* If they do not know the name, it must be given. Bring out 
round like a sphere, round like a circle. 

Let the children hold the cube and the cylinder together and look at 
their plane faces. Let them find the tablet of this shape.* Ask if any 
one knows the name of the shape of the face of the cube — square. 
If it is not known, it should be given. Ask if any one can tell the 
shape of the plane face of the cylinder. 

Ask them to hold the cylinder upright, to show you the curved face, 
and to tell what part of the curved face they can see. Let them stand 
the cylinder on the desk and show with the fingers of the two hands just 
how far they can see the curved face on the two sides. 

Let them hold the cylinder in the left hand, out in front and on a level 
with the eyes, and trace the shape with the first finger of the right hand. 
Let them begin at the bottom of the left side, move up to the top, 

* If the children have no tablets, they may cut the shape in paper. 
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straight across the plane face, down the right side, and across the bot- 
tom to the place where they started. Let them repeat this, and then 
make the same shape in the air. Let them find the tablet of this 
shape.* Ask for the name of the shape — oblong. If it is not known, 
it must be given. 

Give exercises in finding circles, squares, and oblongs in the solids, 
and in the objects about the room, asking the children to point them out 
and to tell about them. Write circle^ square^ oblojtg on the board, 
and let the children trace in the air the shapes named and then make 
large drawings of them — at least six inches in diameter — on the 
board. Encourage good positions when standing at the board, and full 
free-arm drawing. The children should stand at a sufficient distance 
from the board to enable them to draw with straight arms. 
Let the children grasp the sphere, cube, and cylinder. Hold the cube 

between the hands by the edges, see page 
21, Fig. 3, and ask the children to do the 
same. Let the children move the fingers 
on the faces of the cube and cylinder toward 
each other until they meet at an edge. Ask 
for the name — edge. If it is not known, 
it can be given. Practice in finding edges. 

Let the children contrast the straight edges of the cube with the curved 
edges of the cylinder by moving their finger upon them. Lead them to 
think of the plane faces of the cube meeting at a straight edge, and the 
plane faces and the curved face of the cylinder meeting at a curved 
edge. If the children do not know the terms, give them. Give practice 
in finding sfraight and curved edges in the room and telling about them. 
Let the children grasp the cube so as to feel the corners, see page 18, 
Fig, 1 . Let them find the corners of a box which are outside comers ; 
stand in the corner of a room, find the corners within a box, which arc 
inside corners; place the finger in the corners of the square, of the 
oblong — place their cube in the corners of the slate or paper, which are 
face corners. 

* If the children have no tablets, they may cat or fold the shape in paper. 
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Write straight edgCy curved edge^ inside corner^ outside comer ^ face 
comer on the board and let the children find the different edges and 
comers as their names are pronounced. 

Lesson 2. What shall 'we model to:day? Let us. see how thought- 
fnlly we can work. 

Object resembling a sphere ^ aibe^ or cylinder and clay on each desk. 

Let the children model the objects on the desks. In this work try to 
lead the children to see the principal characteristics of the object and to 
express them boldly and freely. 

If preferred, the following lesson may be given. A piece of strong 
string nine inches long should be on each desk. 

Let one child model a sphere, another a cube, and another a cylinder, 
so that the modeled solids may be well distributed through the room. 
Show the children how to bisect the sphere, 
and how to cut a tablet from one half. Let 
the children show this tablet and recall the 
shape — a circle. Show them how to cut a 
tablet from the cube, and ask what the shape 
of this tablet is. 

Let the children bisect the cylinder and cut an oblong tablet from 
one half. Write circular tablet, square tablet, and oblong tablet 





on the board, and let the children show the tablets of these shapes, 
which they have cut from the clay, arranging them nicely. 
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Lesson 3, How^ does the cylinder look ? Draw a picture of it. 

Sphere^ cylinder j paper ^ pencil on each desk. 

This lesson with Lesson 3 in Chapters I. and II are the first in a series 
of lessons under the heading of " Seeing and Drawing." It is hoped 
they may lead to the free expression of what is observed by the children 
under the careful direction of the teacher. Since the teacher's manner 
of holding is to be imitated by the children, it is necessary that great 
care be taken by the teacher in showing the different positions. The 
arm should be straight, the cylinder erect, and the solid should 
be held directly in front, above the head, etc. The phrase out in front 
given without any specific direction with regard to the eyes, means 
directly opposite the eyes. An object held out in front below the eyes ap- 
pears very differently from one that is held out in front opposite the eyes. 

By use of the sphere, recall its face and what part is seen. See Ghap' 
ter 3, Lesson L 

Show the children how to hold the cylinder upright, out in front of 
their eyes at a suitable distance, and ask them to observe it carefully so 
that they can make a picture showing how it looks. Let them make this 
picture on the paper without suggestions as to how or where it shall be 
drawn. 

Repeat this exercise with the cylinder held from left to right ; with 
the cylinder held from back to front ; with the cylinder upright, right 
over the head ; with the cylinder upright, close to the waist in front, — 
the children drawing the appearance each time. 

Repeat the observation and drawing with the cylinder up- 
right, out in front, higher than the eyes, — with the cylinder 
upright, out in front, and lower than the eyes. Let these draw- 
ings be rapid ; do not stop to criticise. The desire is that this 
drawing shall be as unconscious and unconstrained as possible. 

After the children have shown by drawings how the cylinder looks, 
repeat the exercises in holding, and ask how the plane faces lookin the 
different positions. Be careful not to influence the answers. In the en- 
deavor to tell how the facas look, the children will gain in the power of 
seeing. 
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Lesson 4. Let us arrange tablets in a pleasing row. 
ever made a border? 



Have yon 



If possible^ Jive each of circular , square, and oblong tablets on each 
desk, 

** The more extensive, therefore, yoor acquaintance is with the works of 
those who have excelled, the more extensive will be your powers of invention, 
and what may appear still more lite a paradox, the more original will be your 
conceptions." — Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Let the children handle the material on the desks for a few moments 
and watch to see what they will do. In some children the sense of 
rhythm is very strong, and no doubt many of the class will make the 
*' orderly successions " given below. 








Should only a small number of the children arrange the tablets in 
rows, ask the class to make this arrangement. Show the best rows and 
ask the children what they think of them. Do not commend rows in 
which squares touch by corners or in which the corners of squares touch 
circles (in case the circles and squares are placed alternately). Lead the 
children to think about their an-angements and to tell what might be 
made from the " rows " The material is so different from that used in 
the preceding lessons in arrangement that it must suggest quite different 
uses to their minds from those suggested by the rows of solids, — and 
still the idea of decorative purpose must be uppermost. 
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Show the children simple borders in which the repeats are easily dis- 
tinguished. Care should be taken that the examples shown are good in 
color and design — the simplest and most beautiful that can be obtained. 

Let the children find borders around the room — on their clothing, on 
the wall. Ask them to notice what is used in making the borders and 
talk to them about the repeats, or units repeated and the margina/ fines. 
If possible, give them strips of paper the color of the tablets and let 
them arrange borders, thinking, as they arrange, what they will use for 
repeats and how far from the repeats they will place the marginal lines. 

Write border^ repeat^ and margined lines on the board and ask the 
children to pronounce the words and to show what the terms mean. 

A Border. — A border, however simple it may be, appeals to the 
sense of unity, for it limits and separates from other things the object 
on which it is used ; thus it leads to the recognition of the object, as a 
whole, complete in itself. It appeals also to the sense of symmetry. 
For symmetry of a whole is produced by balance of its parts, and in a 
simple border, the upper and lower parts balance each other. Propor- 




tion in an object as a whole, is produced by the unequal relation of its 
parts. The contrast between the extent of a border and its width sat- 
isfies the early sense of proportion. The repetition in a border appeals 
by its regular succession to the sense of rhythm. For as in music, 
rhythm is produced by a regulated succession of sounds, so in ornament 
rhythm is produced by a regulated succession of forms or figures. 

Lesson 5. Options. 

(a.) Expression in nature study. See Appendix I. , page 171. 
(6.) Other illustrative drawing. See Appendix 11, 
Ic ) Review of the week's work. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FOURTH WEEK.-FORM. 

SPHERE, HEMISPHERE AND OBJECTS. 
Observing Form. Modeling. Seeing and Drawing. Arranging. 
Lesson 1, Why do they do so ? In what ways are they different ? 
/Sphere y cylinder ^ hemisphere on each desk. 

Lead the children by exercises in holding, grasping, and rolling, and 
in passing the fingers over the sphere and hemisphere to tell about the 





*' half a sphere," its action, its surface, and its faces, rounding and 
plane. Ask for the name — hemisphere. If the name is not known, it 
should be given. Let them compare the cylinder and the hemisphere in 
a similar manner, to tell in what ways they are alike and how they differ, 
using their names freely. 

Ask how many faces the sphere has, the hemisphere, the cylinder, 

which has a round face, plane faces, a curved, face, a rounding face. 

Let them hold the hemisphere, with the plane face down, out in front 
of their eyes and tell what part of the rounding face they see. Let them 

show the shape of the rounding face by 
movement on the hemisphere and in the 
air. Ask them the name of the shape of 
this outline — a semi-circle. If they do 
not recall the name or have not learned 
^^- ^* it, give the name. Let them draw the 

outline of the rounding face (Fig. 2) on the board with freedom. 

Write hemisphere^ rounding face ^ and semicircle on the board and ask 
the children to pronounce the words and show what is indicated by them. 





Fig. 2. 
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Lesson 2, Let ns make a hemisphere. Who w^ill show^ us how? 

Sphere^ hemisphere^ object resembling the hemisphere^ clay^ strong string 
on each desk. 

Let the children model and bisect a sphere to make a hemisphere* 
Ask them if they can think of any other way of 
making the solid — really making it, not cutting it 
off a sphere. Lead them to build a hemisphere, 
beginning with the plane face and building it up by 
using the thumbs as in making the tablet in the first 
year's work. 

Do not let them build aimlessly ; let them study 
the model hemisphere, compare its height with its 
width, and then study their own work. 

When the hemisphere is modeled, let the children model an object 
resembling it, — a cap, a cup, etc. 

Lesson 3, Can you be very thoughtful today? Let us make a g^oocl 
picture. 

Gube^ hemisphere^ paper ^ pencil or charcoal on each desk. 
Let the children place books and boxes on the back of the desk so as 

to make a pile about six inches high* 
>>^#,-. f<f Be sure the pile is level. Ask the 

children to place the cube and hemi- 
sphere on the pile so that they will 
seem like a picture, or so that they 
will look as though they belonged 
together. 

This exercise is intended to lead the children to make pleasing groups 
of objects and io picture the group -^ mentally and on paper. The first 
thing to secure is good grouping. See Introduction^ page 18. 

Ask the children to bring pleasing objects resembling the hemisphere 
to be used later in making groups for the picture. Show them a pretty 
cup, or a Japanese tray that resembles a hemisphere, and ask them if 
they have anything like this which can be brought to school. Interest 
them in looking for things pleasing in color as well as in form. In every 
possible way the aesthetic sense of the children should be cultivated. It 
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is for this purpose that so many really pictorial drawings of pleasing 
objects like the type forms are given in connection with the lessons. 

Lead the children to observe carefully by asking thera to look steadily 
at the objects for a moment, and then to shut their eyes and see if they 
can think just how the objects look, so that they could draw a picture 
of them. Let them draw the objects as the'/ look. 

When the objects are drawn, show the childven a simple picture of 
similar objects which has a table line. Ask tiiem what they think the 
line they see means. Ask them to show what would answer to this 
in their own groups. If the chikh-en understand the meaning of the 
table line, let them add it to their drawings, but do not force the work. 

Lesson 4, Can you make a border of hemispheres? Let us make 
a rosette. 

Five each of kemispheres^ circle and squares on each desk. 
Beauty in Decorative Design. — There is in man an innate sense 
of beauty and a desire to express it. Being himself a conscious unit 
and thus having a sense of unity, he is pleased to make something which 
is a whole, which is complete. '1 hus in his work he naturally seeks to 
produce unity, which is the very foundation of beauty in decorative 
design. He has an inborn feeling for symmetry, for proportion, and for 
rhythm. He is himself symmetric and well-proportioned and rhythmic in 
his motions, and he enjoys the reproduction of these effects, so elemental 
'in beauty, either by himself or others ; for they mirror what is a part of 
himself. So the child is pleased if in his creative work he can produce 
these effects. It is easy for you, as a teacher, to build upon these 
natural susceptibilities, and thus to guide the pupils to a fuller and more 
complete sense of beauty in ornament and to develop their ability to 
produce it. But you must be content to let these be matters of growth. 
For a long time the work must be of the simplest character. 

Let the children arrange the hemispheres in a row with the plane face 
down. The hemispheres may be touching, near together, or far apart. 

Lead the children to associate this 
^ arrangement of the solids with some 
craament they have seen, so that they may feel the purpose of the work* 
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Let the children work freely with the tablets, making arrange- 
ments around a centre. At least ten good arrangements can be 
made with the material the children have. If the children do not use 
the central figure, lead them to find a fiower form in the arrangement 

of circles, and they will at once add 
what will mean to them the heart 
or centre of the flower. When they 
see how complete this makes the 
figure they will add a central figure 
to any arrangement whether of 
squares or of circles. This leads them directly, though unconsciouslj, 
to the appreciation and expression of stability in their arrangements. 

" In India, one of the methods among the natives of teaching design is to giys 

children the petals of fresh flowers, which they may arrange in moist sand to 

make rosettes, and borders, and surface coverings. Thus these native children 

learn beauty of proportion, of curvature, and of color, from the tender beauty 

and grace of the flower." 

Talk with the children about their arrangements that remind -them of 
fiowers — those have a name that tells us the figures resemble a flower 
— rosette, meaning a "little rose." Ask them to make other rosettes^ 
using different repeats from those used at first — to use four repeats 
and a centra/ figure of a shape different from that of the repeats. 

Do not praise or commend weak or meaningless arrangements. Show- 
the best arrangements made by the children and ask why they are pleas- 
ing. The children may not be able to tell, but the question will give 
them reason to think the lesson is of some moment — that there is more 
in it than the mere playing with tablets. 

Write rosette, repeat, central figure on the board and ask the children 
to pronounce the words. Let them show what is meant by the terms. 

Lesson 5, Options. 

(a.) Expression in nafure study. See Aiypendix L, j^ge 162, 

(6.) Other iilusiraiive drawing. See Appendix IL 

(c. ) Review of Lesson 1 or Lesson 4. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FIFTH WEEK. -FORM. 
CYLINDER, SQUARE PRISM AND OBJECTS. 
Observing Form. MooELiNa. Seeing and Drawing. Arranoino- 
IiBSSon 1. Ztet na comptira them. Wbat do yon find? 
Cube, cylinder, square prism on each desk- 

Lead the children by exercieee in graspiog, placing, and moving, and 
pasBmg the fingers over the eyl- 
iV\^ inder and square pri9m,-to tell about 



\yr Y \\ tbeir action, surface, and faces 

\\ \ N (plane and curved), about the 

\ ' J V \ number and shape of the faces, 
' ' ' and about the edges. Lead the 

children to make as full a comparison of the cylin- 
der and square prism aa posaible. 

Lead the children to compare the cube and the square prism, — the 
number and shapes of faces; the number, position, and direction of the 
edges. Let them compare the height of the two solids. Let the chil- 
dren product a square prism by putting two cubes together. 





Ask the children to give the name of this new solid — square prism. 
If they do not recall it, tell them the name. Write the name sguare 
pritm on the board and let the children pronounce it. 
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Ask the children to mention objects like a square prism. Tell themij 
short story, allowing them to mention an object like a square prism | 
when it is necessary to complete the story. As for instance: Last 
summer I wished to visit a friend and stay some weeks ; I found that 
my bag was not large enough to hold my dresses. I went to a store and 

bought a . Let some child complete the sentence by mentioning 

something like a square prism, and then in turn tell another story in the 
same way for some one else to complete. 

Lesson 2, Ziet us model again to-day. Can yoa make good edges 
and oorners? 

Square prism and day on each desk. 

Let the children model a square prism by pressing the clay into gen- 
eral mass with the palms and by modeling the edges and corners with 
the thumbs and, if necessary, some use of the fingers. 

When the square prism is modeled, let the children model an object 
resembling it. Endeavor to have the children work freely and boldlv* 
and, above all, with pleasure and delight. 



your eyes closed? Let us 



Lesson 8, Can you see the picture ^nrith 
make a oareful drawing. 

Cylinder^ square prism ^ paper ^ pencil or charcoal on each desk. 
Arrange the desks as in Chapter IV., Lesson 3. Let thechildren trr 
to make as pleasing a group as they can with the cylinder and square 
priHHi. Ask them to look at the group and then to close the eyes and 
think how it looks and how they can draw a picture of it. 

After they have drawn the solids, ask them to think of something 
like the cylinder and square prism (a rug rolled up and strapped, a trunk, 
an umbrella stand, etc.), — to think of them as placed together to make 
a picture. Lot them draw the picture about which they are thinking. 
Do not suggest how, but show simple pictures of similar objects. Talk 
freely with the children about the pictures. Let them add a table line 
to their drawings, if they understand it. Do not force this point, or, 
in fact, any of the points. 
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The aim in this pictorial work is to give opportunity for the freest, 
most UDConscious expression — to have the picture show the mind and 
soul of the little artist, just as a great picture shows the mind and soul 
of the great artist. 



Lesson 4. Let ub airang« aollds again. Wbat can we make with 
the tablets? 

If poas3>le, five each of square pnsTHS, circles, ^uarea, or oblongs on 
each desk. 

Let the children arrange the solids and tablets as they like upon the 
desk. Ask all who have square prisms to place them " standing " in 
rows. 




Ask the children to think what the arrangement resembles, and to 
try to find something resembling it on the way home. By placing a 
strip of wood on the tops of the solids the " dentils " of Greek archi- 
tecture — very commonly used now — will be suggested. 
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Lot the children who have tablets arrange borders or rosettes. 

Try always to connect the children's work with things about then- 
It will be found that by the use of the simple type forms and figares in 
various ways, many historic arrangements can be reproduced— thai 
they really are type forma and Jigurea. 

Laaaoa 5. Options. 

(aO Sxprfiihn in natur* tfadf. See Appendix L, page 173. 

{'(.) Ot/itf llluttratii'* drawing. See Af^endix II. 

(c.J Kwl*w of Lnwn 1 or Leaaon 4. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



SIXTH WEEK. -FORM. 
SPHERE, RIGHT-ANGLED TRIANGULAR PRISM, AND OBJECTS. 
Observing Form. Modeling. Seeing and Drawing. Arranging. 
Lesson 1, Do you remember the solid ? "What is its name ? 
Square prism^ right-angled triangular prism on ea^ch desk. 
Give exercises in handling and grasping the square and triangular 
prisms and ask the children to tell about the action, surface, faces 





(plane) ; the position, direction, and number of the faces ; the position, 
direction, and number of the edges ; and to compare the oblong faces. 
Ask for the name of the new solid — triangular prism, giving the name, 
if the children do not recall it. Write the name triangular prism on the 
board and let the children pronounce it. 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Vig. 3. , 

Let the children draw the end of the square prism on the board 
(Fig. 1) — moving the arm from the shoulder. 

Let each child in every alternate row hand his triangular prism to his 
neighbor ; let those who receive a prism put two triangular prisms together 
to make a square prism, and draw the end of this square prism (Fig. 2^. 
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Let the children compare the top faces of the vertical square and tri- 
angular prisms. Ask them to count the sides of the two faces. Ask 

for the name of the shape of 
the face that has three sides — 
tr/ang/e, giving the name if it 
is not remembered. Let them 
show you the shape of the top 
faces of the two prisms by 
drawing Fig. 3, page 47. 

Let the children build with 
the two solids and so discover 
that the oblong faces of the 
triangular prism are not all alike. Let them tell about the differ- 
ence in the oblong faces, — that one face of the triangular prism 
is wider than any other oblong face, in the square prism or in the tri- 
angular prism. Ask them to describe the oblong 
faces according to their width, and obtain the terms 
narrow and wide. Let the children draw a narrow 
and a wide face on the board. 

Write semicircle, triangle, narrow, wide on the 
blackboard, and let the children illustrate by Fig-i- Fig. 2. 

means of the solids what each term means as they pronounce the word. 

Lesson 2. Can you make a house in clay? What Bolida 'would 
make it? 

Square prism, right-angled triangular prism, clay on each desk. 
Let the childreu model either the triangular prism or the house made 
of the square and triangular prisms. Follow the order of the preceding 
lessons in modeling, massing the clay with the palms of the hands, and 
then modeling the faces and edges with the thumbs. 

Lesson 3, 'What is like the triangular prism ? Let us show by a 
draw^ing how^ it looks. 

Sphere, triangular prism, pa)per, pencil or charcoal on eo/ch desk. 

Let the children arrange the desk as in Chapters IV. and V., Lesson 8, 
and then place the two solids (sphere and triangular prism) , to make a 
pleasing group. 



• 
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It is hoped that the children are deeply interested in picturing objects 
by this time, and that there is, consequently, a growing power to aee and 
to record wliat is seen. In this lesson ttie 
attempt should be made to get a closer ob- 
servation of the solids, and a neater, 
clearer drawing of tbeir appearance. 

The triangular piism occurs so seldom in 
the toys of children or in common objects 
within their reach that they are less familiar 
with tbis form than with that of the solids 
previously studied. Let tlie children, there- 
fore, look very carefully at the group and then express what th^y see. 

Ask them to put the drawings back beside the group and to tind where 
they can improve their pictures. Let them correct the drawings (without 
erasing) or re-tlraw them, in order to better express what they see. 
Accustom them to fi-ee, ready work in this pictorial drawing. 

If possible, show several objects like the triangular prism. A small 
model of a chicken coop is easily made, and with the aid of the imagi- 



nation, the hen and brood of chickens can be supplied. The chickens 
are not unlike spheres, and the children can picture them running about 
outside while the hen watches from the coop. Let the children try this 
or some similar drawing. 
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Lesson 4, How^ many w^ould like to be arohiteots? I^et ns build 
with the solids. 

Two each, of spheres and square prisms^ spheres and cylinders^ hemi* 
spheres and square prisms^ square and triangular prisms^ or cylinders 
and cubes on each desk. 

Talk to the children about good buildings. Show them pictures of 
fine buildings, gateways, etc. Let the children build with their solids, 
trying to make as strong and beautiful things as possible. Let those 
who build best make a picture of their building. 

Two or three children may work together, uniting their supply of 
solids. In this way more extensive building can be done, and, in most 
cases; greater interest secured. 

Hold the children to thoughtful work. Do not accept curious or 
amusing things, fanciful or flimsy things. Lead them to think of use 
and beauty, stability and grace, brought together in a pleasing whole. 

•* Happy is the man, who, at an early age, knows what art is." — Goethe. 

Lesson 5, Options. 

(a.) Expression in nature study. See Appendix I. , page 154. 
(6.) Other ii/ustratiye drawing. See Appendix II. 
(c.) fieyiew of the week 's work. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



SEVENTH WEEK. -FORM AND COLOR. 

ELLIPSOID AND OBJECTS. COLOR UNIT TABLETS. 
Observing Form. Modeling. Seeing and Drawing. Observing Color. 

Lesson 1. How is it like the sphere? "What is the shape of its out- 
line? 

Sphere^ ellipsoid^ and objects resembling the ellipsoid on each desk. 

Present familiar objects resembling the ellipsoid together with the 
ellipsoid. Develop the concept of the ideal form — the ellipaoid — 
and give the name. 

Let the children compare the sphere and the ellipsoid, by grasping, by 
action, by feeling. 

Through the action of the solids, develop the idea of the resemblances 
and the differences in the surface, and also that the ellipsoid has one 
rounding face. Let the children trace the shape of the outline of the 
sphere, then hold the ellipsoid horizontal from left 
to right, and trace the shape of its outline on the 
solid and in the air, and find the tablet having that 
shape.* Give the name ef/ipse. Let them make a 
large drawing of the outline, the position of pencil, 
chalk or charcoal being as if for a horizontal line. 
Let the children practice movement, pencil or chalk in hand, before 
drawing. Ask the children to bring objects like an ellipsoid. Write 
ellipfioid and ellipse on the board and let the children pronounce the 
words. 

Lesson 2. How shall w^e make the new^ solid ? Show^ w^hat oareful 
fingers you have. 

Ellipsoid^ an object resembling the solid, and day on ea^h desk. 
Let the children model the ellipsoid, and lead them to good observa- 
tion of its proportions. When the ellipsoids are finished, let the children 
model some object like an ellipsoid, — a lemon, a plum, an English 

* If they have no tablets, they can cut an ellipse from paper. 
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walnut. Do not, however, let them attempt to imitate the details of 
Hurfaoe. 




The following exercise may be taken instead of modeling an object 
roHombling the ellipsoid. 

I^t altiTiinto rows of children cut elliptical and circular tablets bv 
blHootinj? the cluy ellipsoids vertically or horizontally, and cutting a 
tiiblet froui one half. See Chapter III., Lesson 2. Recall the name 
of the new shape — ellipae. Let the children tell about both shapes — 
cirolo, ellipse. 

Lesson 3, Let ui make a picture of the new solid. How mucb can 
you see? 

Ellipsoid^ paper^ pencil or charcoal on each desk. 

Recall the pictures of preceding lessons. 
Tell the children they are getting new 
material for pictures, and must make a care- 
ful study. Let the children draw the ellipsoid 

as it looks lying on the pile of books at the 
back of the desk. 

m 

Lesson 4, Have you ever had a w^onder box ? Let us take good 
oare of the beautiful colors. 

Box of color tablets and piece of gray mounting board, 10 x 14, on 
each desk. 

Let the children place the mounting board with its long edges parallel 
to the front edge of the desk. Tell them there is a beautiful surprise 
in the boxes, and, if they can open the boxes very carefully, they will 
not injure what is within. When they have slipped the boxes out of the 
covers, show them how to turn the boxes over on the mounting board so 
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as to leave the tablets in a little pile.* Let them cover the boxes and 
place them at the back of the desk. 

If the children have never seen this material before, their delighted 
surprise will give a strong impetus to the exercise. Let them enjoy the 
color, — they will handle it with care, because of their pleasure in it. 
Ask them to spread out the tablets and to choose the one they like best. 
Let them place this tablet at the back of the desk away from the rest. 
(It is hoped that a record of this first choice may be made and kept to 
compare with a similar record made later in the year. This record can 
be made while the next work is being done by the pupils.) 

The following exercise in " housekeeping " will serve to show how 
many of the children distinguish colors readily. Ask the children to see 
how many colors they can find and to make a pile of all the tablets of 
one color. Let them add the chosen tablet to the pile of tablets of the 
same color. The work should not be watched too closely at first, lest the 
children feel they can appeal to the teacher for advice ; but it should be 
observed sufficiently to find how much the children really see of color. 

Ask the children how many piles of tablets they have, and what else 
they have to tell about the tablets. (They will find six tablets that do 
not belong in the piles.) Let them move the piles of tablets to the right 
side of the card, also the six tablets which would not go into the piles. 

Ask the children to place the pile of tablets like the one shown (red) 
on the farther right corner of the card ; the pile like the next tablet 
shown (orange) just in front of the first pile ; the pile like the next 
tablet shown (yellow) just in front of the last — and so on with 
the piles of green, blue, and violet tablets in the order given, leaving 
the six tablets where they are. (Names of colors are not to be given.) 

Ask the children to take out all the circles from the first pile of 
tablets (red) , and place them in a pile on the upper left corner of the 
board. Ask them to take all the squares from the same pile, and place 
them at the right of the pile of circles. Ask what remains of the pile. 
{An oblong.) Tell the children to place this at the right of the pile of 

♦ This is the simplest way to remove the material from the boxes in any 
exercise, and is also the least destructive to the material. 
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squares, with the longest way from left to right. Have the children sepa- 
rate the tablets in the remaining piles in the same way, placing the circles, 
squares, and oblongs in rows on the left side of the board. Let the 
children look once more at the six remaining tablets to see whether 
they can be placed with those at the left of the board. 







Show the children how to take up all the circles and put them in the 
box, then all the squares, then all the oblongs. This way of putting the 
material in the boxes will presei-ve it and make it a more lasting enjoy- 
ment to the children. 

Lesson 5, Options. 

(a.) Expression in nature study. See Appendix I., page 163. 
(6.) Other illustrative drawing. See Appendix 11. 
(c.) Review of the week's work. 
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CHAPTER VIII. ' 



EIGHTH WEEK. — FORM AND COLOR. 

OVOID, OBJECTS. COLOR UNIT TABLETS. 
Observing Form. Modeling. Seeing and Drawing. Color Relations. 
Lesson 1, "What other solids does it resemble ? 'What is most like 
it? 

Ellipsoid^ ovoid^ and objects resembling the ovoid on each desk. 
Present familiar objects resembling the ovoid together with the ovoid. 
Develop the concept of the ideal form — the ovoid — and give the name. 
Let the children compare the ellipsoid and the ovoid. Let them observ^e 
and describe the action, surface, and face of the ellipsoid and the ovoid. 
Give the term rounding to describe the face of the ovoid. 

Let the children study the outline of the ovoid and of the ellipsoid 
in vertical positions. See development of the e>lfpsoid, pc^y^ 51. Let 
them trace the outline of both solids in the air and find the shapes among 
the tablets. Give the name of the shape — oval. Let them draw the 

outline of the ellip- 
soid on the board. 
Secure good crayon 
holding and move- 
ment (Fig.l). Let 
the children draw the 
outline of the ovoid 
on the board with 
Fig. 1. the larger end at the Fig. 2 

top and with the smaller end at the top (Fig. 2). Ask the children to 
bring objects like an ovoid. Write ovoid and oval on the board and let 
the children pronounce the words as they handle the things. 

Lesson 2» Can you model the nevn solid carefully ? Make a good 
wrface. 

Ovoid ^ and object resembling it^ and clay on each des'^'. 
Let the children model an ovoid, and lead them to observe the pro- 
portions carefully. When the ovoids are completed, let them model an 
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object resembling the solid. Natural forms are desirable as models for 
work in clay. 




If preferred, the following exercise may be given instead of model- 
ing an object like an ovoid. Let the children cut the tablets to show 
the different outlines of the solid — circular and oval. Recall the name 
of the new shape — the oval. Let the children tell about both shapes — 
circle, oval. 

Lesson 3, Ho^kt does it look ? Make a careful dra^nring. 
Ovoid^ paper ^ pencil or charcoal on each desk. 

Let the children draw the ovoid as it looks lying on a pile of books 

at the back of the desk. Let this work be 
done with a true spirit of study. Keep the 
thought of the picture and of the new material 
they are gaining before the children. Talk 
with them about objects resembling the ovoid 
and interest them in collecting objects of good form and color with 
which to make groups in the future. Vases, pitchers, rose jars, etc., 
are quite as much admired and enjoyed for their beauty of form and 
color by these little people as they are by older ones. 

Lesson 4, Let us make something beautiful from a sunbeam. How 
large a family can you find? 

Box of color tablets and piece of mountwg board on each desk. Prism 
and lamp (if there is no sunshine) ^Color Charts No. i,* on teacher's desk. 

Let the children open the boxes, turn out the material carefully, and 
then return all the circles and squares to the box. 

• The Prang Color Chart, No. 1, Twelve Standard Normal Colors, complet- 
ing in equal intervals the ideal color unit for color education in public schools. 
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Ask the children if they have any relations. Ask them what relations 
are, and how we sometimes know that people are related by looking at 
them. Direct the question to the class in such a way that the children 
will tell you that relatives are alike in some respects and unlike in others. 
Ask if any one can see any relations in the color household. There are 
twelve children in this lai^e family; they are to stand in a row, 
arranged according to their resemblance to each other. If the children 
are less mature than is usual in this grade, it may be well for them to 
begin with the tablet they like best, putting beside it the one nearest 
like it in color, then beside the second the one most like it, and so on. 

Let the children arrange, leading with different colors, as often as the 
time of the lesson will permit. Do not tell the children their arrange- 
ments are right or wrong. Keep a record of the result. 

The following arrangements will show that the children understand the 
relations of the twelve colors well enough to make the correct succession 
of color : 

1. Red, red orange, orange, yellow orange, yellow, yellow green, 
green, blue green, blue, blue violet, violet, and red violet ; or, — 

2. Red, red violet, violet, blue violet, blue, blue green, green, yellow 
green, yellow, yellow orange, orange, red orange. 

3. Orange, yellow orange, yellow, yellow green, green, blue green, 
blue, blue violet, violet, red violet, red, red orange ; or, — 

4. Orange, red orange, red, red. violet, violet, blue violet, blue, blue 
green, green, yellow green, yellow, yellow orange. 

Many more correct arrangements according to relations can be made 
from the spectrum tablets by beginning with other colors. 

It is not improbable that a large number of the children will be able, 
without seeing the chart, to lay with the tablets the ideal color unit as 
shown in the Color Chart, No. 1 , simply from a perception of the re- 
lations of the colors, even if they have never observed color relations 
before. 

There will, doubtless, be a number of children whose color sense is 
not well-developed, and who will not, therefore, appreciate color affinities 
sufficiently to bring all the tablets together correctly. To quicken the 
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interest of all, and especially to present the entire unit — showing all 
the relations — to those who are slow to distinguish color or to feel color 
harmonies, show the Chart, the representation of the ideal color 
unit. This should not be done for the sake of the imitation of the 
chart, but the chart should be shown as a beautiful thing, and for the 
delight of the children. 

If the school-room conditions will permit show the solar spectrum to 
the children. This can be done with a lamp, if there is no sun. Do 
not attempt an analysis of the spectrum but let it remain in the minds 
of the children as a beautiful whole. 

Talk with the children about the rainbow and read to them some selec- 
tion appropriate to the lesson. The following poem will show the spirit 
of what might be read : 

THE WATER-BLOOM. 

A child looked up in the summer sky 

Where a soft, bright shower had just passed by; 

Eastward the dusk rain curtain hung, 

And swiftly across it the rainbow sprung. 

** Papa ! papa I what is it? " she cried, 
As she gazed with her blue eyes opened wide 
At the beautiful arch that bridged the heaven, 
Vividly glowing with colors seven. 

" Why, that is the rainbow, darling child," 
And the father down on his baby smiled. 
** What makes it, papa? " *' The sun, my dear, 
That shines on the water-drops so clear." 

Here was a beautiful mystery ! 

No more questions to ask had she, 

But she thought the garden's loveliest flowers 

Had floated upward and caught in the showers -^ 

Rose, violet, orange marigold — 
In a ribbon of light on the clouds unrolled I 
Red of poppy and green leaves, too, 
Sunflower of yellow, and larkspur blue. 
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A gre&t, trlde, wondrous, splendid wreath 

It sceiDed to the little girl bene&th ; 

How did it gi'ow BO fast up there, 

And suddenly blossom, high Id the air? 

She uoutd not talie her e;ea from the sight; 

'■ Oh, look I " she cried In her deep delight, 

As she watched the glory Bpaiining the gloom, 

'■ Oh, look at the beautiful water-bloom : ■'— Celia Thaxter. 

Let the cbildren return the oblong tablets to the bos and see that the 
circles, squares, and oblongs are all in neat piles before putting on the 
cover. 

Lesson B. Options, 
(a.) Expression in nature study. See Appettdix I., page 163. 
(6.) Other illustrative drawing. Bee Appendix 11. 
(c.) Review of week's work. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



NINTH WEEK.- FORM AND COLOR. 

EQUILATERAL TRIANGULAR PRISM, OBJECTS. -CO LOR UNIT TABLETS. 
Observing Form. Modeling. Seeing and Drawing. Ideal Color Unit. 
Lesson 1, Let us compare them. 'Which shape ia more pleasiDg? 

Eight-angled Priangtilar prisma equi, tri. prism ^ and objects resembling 
the equi. tri. prism ^ right-angled and equilateral triangles on ea^h desk. 

Present familiar objects resembling the equilateral triangular prism, 
together with the solid. Through the action of the solid, let the pupils 
gain the idea of the surface, faces, etc. Let the children draw the 






Fig.l. 



Fig. 2. 



Fig. 3. 



shapes of the different faces on the board. Let the children compare 
the square prism, the right-angled triangular prism, and the equilateral 
triangular prisma and show the resemblances and differences in the 
shapes of the faces by drawings on the board. 

Ask them the name of the shape of the ends of the triangular prisms 
— triangles. By comparison, let them discover that the sides of one of 

the triangles are all equals — give the 
name equilateral triangle. Then give 
the name equilateral triangular 
prism, or, if preferred, equi. tri. 
prism. Let the children find the tri- 
angles among the tablets or cut out the 
shapes in paper. Write equilateral trtangular prism < n the board and 
have the children show the solid as they pronounce the term. 
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Ltesson 2, Can you make good edges and oomers ? See that you 
use your fingers w^ell. 

EquL tri. prism and objects resembling it and day on each desk. 
Let the children model an equilateral triangular prism. When the 
prism is completed, the children may model an object resembling an 
equilateral triangular prism, or cut tablets for the oblong and the trian- 
gular faces. 

jLesson 3, "What shall ^nre dra^nr to-day? Can you sho^nr ^nrhat you 
see? 

Equilateral triangular prism^ paper, pcw- 
cil or charcoal on each desk. 

Let the children draw a picture showing 
how the equilateral triangular prism looks 
when placed on a pile of books at the back "* 
of the desk. Let them place the solid with 
a face in front, then with an edge in front and show by drawing how 
it looks in both positions. 

Lesson 4, Let us find their nearest relations. Can you make an 
ideal color unit ? 

Box of color tablets and mounting board on each desk, Sheets of 
paper of the six leading colors on the tea/ihefs desk. 

Let the children obtain the material for the lesson as usual, keeping 
only the color unit tablets. Ask the children to spread the tablets out 
on the mounting board and to put together any two tablets that seem to 
be very near alike. Watch the association made by the children and 
use this observation in conducting the remainder of the exercise. Ask 
them to place together any three or more tablets that seem very much 
alike, and observe what the children find. The next part of the exer- 
cise should be based upon what has been gained, from the children's 
work in the preceding steps. 

Give to each child, if possible, a piece of paper — orange, for 
instance, and ask the children to place the piece of paper on the farther 
edge of the mounting board to the left. Ask them to find all the tablets 
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resembling this paper and to place all the tablete in good order od the 
board below the paper. In the same way give green and violet paper, 
oflkiDg the children to find and arrange the tablets as before. If paper 
can not be given to each child, show a large sheet of paper of each of 
the colors suggested and ask the children to find and arrange the tablets 
as in the eierciae given above. 

Without having tlie tablets moved, ask the children to bring all of 
them together la good order. If the previous arrangement has been 
wisely made, the ideal color unit can be very quickly arranged. If the 
full relation is seen by the children, let them spread out the tablets once 
more and then make the ideal color unit again, either in a row or in a 
circle. It may be well to show the Color Chart No. 1 again, in order to 
have all the children see the ideal color unit. The chnrt should not be 
shown as the thing that ought to he obtained, but as a thing of interest. 
Should the children recognize the chart as that for which they have been 
Working, let them talk about it freely. 

Let the children put away the material as in previous lessons. 

Lesson 6. Optlona. 

(a.) Expreaaion In nature study. See Appendix I., page 164. 

(fi.) Other illaatrviive drafting. See Appendix II. 

(c.) Rariew of tha week's work. 
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CHAPTER X. 



TENTH WEEK. — FORM AND COLOR. 

CUBE AND OBJECTS. -DECORATIVE TABLETS. 
Pattern Drawing. Cutting and Making. Seeing and Drawing. Color Names. 

Lesson 1, Can you see the relation of the faces ? Show w^hat careful 
fingers you have. 

Cube^ paper ^ and scissors on each desk. 

Develop the idea of the surface of the cube by creasing the faces in 
paper. Be sure that all the faces are creased, and in such order as will 

enable the children to appreciate their relations when 

they appear in the paper. Let the children cut out 

the creased faces (Fig. 1) and fold them 



B 



L 



I 




Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

to make the cube (Fig. 2). By folding, the children will discover the 
necessity for laps to hold the cube together. Let them find how many 
laps are needed. 

Talk with the children about the surface of the cube and lead them 
to see that what they have made represents the surface. 

Lesson 2, Can you make a cube ? "Where shall "we draw the laps ? 

Cube, paper^ sa'ssors, mucilage, and 
toothpick on each desk. 

Let the children crease patterns of the 
cube and draw the necessary laps to hold 
the patterns together, studying first to see 
where the laps may be placed most advan- 
tageously.* Let them cut and paste the 
patterns very neatly to make hollow cubes. 



^ 



^y** 



♦ The Prang Pattern Sheet No. 1 gives the pattern of the cube and sphere, 
printt'd on manila cardboard, ready for cutting and making. 
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Lesson 3. I>et na make anotlier ptotnr«. 'What hava yon bron^t 
Ilka tha mpbtie, hamlaphera, and Bqnaia ptiam ? 

Object resembling a sphere, a hemisphere, and a aqunre prism; paper, 
pencil or charcoal on each dexk. 



Let the children thiok how they can place their objects to make them 
tell ft atory. Explain what this means by showing a picture like thf 
above in which the story of the making of soap-bubbles is plainly lold. 
Ask them to name the picture shown, and to think what their pictures 
can be named when finished. 

With the interest thus awakened, hold the children to thoughtful obser- 
vation of their groups, and try to keep the delight in the study while tk 
drawing is being done. Ask them to hold the drawings back and see if 
they tell the truth about the objects, — as to where they are place^l. 
the way they look, etc. Encourage serious, thoughtful work in ail these 
exercises. 

Lessott 4. Can you think of a pleasing arrangement? Of ^rbat ooloi 
will you make It ? 

Box of color tablets, mounling board, and, ifp>saible, two strips, i ind 
by indies, of each of the six leading colors on each desk. 

Let the children take out all the color tablets and return tiie twelve 
color unit tablets to the box. 

In the first part of this exercise the children are not to be restriete"! 
either in the number or the color of the tablets used. The object is W 
see what colors they will use and what arrangements they will find pleu- 
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ing. Do not suggest that they may use any of the arrangements made 
in preceding work, but let them try to make as many pleasing arrange- 
ments, either in rows or in groups, as they can. Encourage the children 
to talk about their arrangements. Show some of the best, and ask the 
class to tell about them. 

Ask the children to choose a color with which to work, then let them 
select all the circular and square tablets of that color. Let the children 
work freely with the tablets, making borders, with the aid of the mar- 
ginal strips given, or making rosettes. 
The children will, no doubt, observe that one side of the tablet is of a 

different tone from the other. This difference in tone 
can be utilized in arrangements by leading the chil- 
dren to use alternately normal and light units in their 
borders, or the lighter tone for the repeats or units 
repeated around the centre, and the normal tone for 
the central figure in the rosettes. This can be sug- 
gested by a flower, which is generally darker toward 
the centre, and the pupils will be led, unconsciously, to the expression 
of stability in arrangement by difference in tone or strength of color. 

Encourage the children to talk about their work. Show some very 
simple borders and rosettes and ask the children to find similar ones 
outside. Be sure to incline the ihougJits toward simple and beautiful 
things. 

Let the children talk about the tablets they have been using. Ask 
them to name the colors used. If the children are not able to do this 
do not urge them, but leave the work for a later lesson. This exercise 
will enable the teacher to see how well the children are prepared to take 
np the next exercise. \ 

j 

Lesson 5, Options. 

(a.) Expression in nature study. See Appendix L , page 156. 
(6.) Other illustrative drawing. See Appendix II, 
(c.) Review of week's work. 
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CHAPTER XL 



ELEVENTH WEEK. — FORM AND COLOR. 

SQUARE PRISM AND OBJECTS. -COLOR UNIT AND DECORATIVE 

TABLETS. 

Drawing Pattern. Cutting and Making. Seeing and Drawing. Observing 

Individual Colors. 

Lesson 1, Let us crease the faces again. "Where shall "we put the 
square faces? 

Square prism ^ paper ^ scissors on each desk. 

Let the children crease the faces of the square prism and cut them out 
as shown in Fig. 1 . Let them discover where it will be best to put the 
square faces in order that the pattern may go together well. 





f^^ — ^ 
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Fig. i. 



Fig. 2. 



Lesson 2. Let us make another solid. Can you fold the long edges 
straight ? 

Square prism^ paper ^ scissors^ mucilage^ and toothpick on each desk.* 
Let the children crease the pattern, draw the laps, and cut out the 
pattern for the square prism. Fig. 2. Let them fold and paste the pat- 
tern to make the solid. 

♦ The Prang Pattern Sheet No. 3 gives the pattern of the square prism, 
printed on manila cardboard, ready for cutting and making. 



PICTURES — COLOR. 



Object resembling a uphere, a hemisphere, and a cylinder; paper, pencil 
or diarco'il on each desk. 



Show pictures which are simple, but capable of telling their own 
story. Recall the lesson of the preceding week arid ask the children to 
name the pictures shown. In the one given there is a suggestion of 
baked eweet apples and cream. 

Let the childreu arrange tJie objects on a pile of books in a pleasing 
group and draw the group as they see it. Try to get closer observation 
and truer drawing than heretofore. Let the children hold the drawing 
hack and take a careful look at the group and the picture together. 
Let them re-draw the picture if they can make it better. Let them 
write the name of the picture neatly under the drawing. 

Or, let the children draw a picture appropriate to Thanksgiving 
(see page 68), — a roast turkey on a platter, a hoy and a girl pulling 
a " wish-bone," etc., bringing iu the spirit of the season. 

Lesson 4, Wliat Ib the name^}f the color? Let us make a border. 

Box of color tablets, mounting board; if possible, tico strips ofpoper, 
i" X 9", — red, orange, or yellow, — on each desk. 

Let the children lay the ideal color unit at the farther edge of the 
cardboard. Show a square of red paper and ask them to find all the 
circles and squares of that color — place the circles in front of the tablet 
of the same color in the ideal color unit — place the squares of the same 
color in front of the circles. Ask for the name of the color — red. 
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Give a simitar exercise with ontnga Aad/e//ow. Should the children 
not be able to give the names, they Bhonld be told. 

Let the children lay a boixler of red, orange, or yellow tablets, usiog 
strips of paper of the same color as the tablets for mai^inal lines. 

Ask the childreQ to think of things that are red, orange, or yellow. 
Lead them to think of the sunlight or the warmth of the fire as they look 
at these colors. Ask what trees or flowers show those colors. 

Such songs as " The Dance of the Leaves," from the First Eeader 
and " Little Dandelion," from the Second Reader of the " Normal Music 
Course," might be sung. 

Lesson 5. Options. 

(o-) Expression in nature study. See Appendix I., page I6S. 

(b.) Other illustratire drawing. See .Appendix II. 

(c) Keriew of the week's work. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



TWELFTH WEEK.-FORM AND COLOR. 

EQUILATERAL TRIANGULAR PRISM, OBJECTS.-COLOR UNIT AND 

DECORATIVE TABLETS. 

Drawing Pattern. Cutting and Making. Seeing and Drawing. Observing 

Individual Colors. 

Lesson 1, How many faces make the surface ? Draw carefully. 

Equilateral triangular prism, paper, scissors on each desk. 

Develop the idea of the surface of the equilateral triangular prism, 
Fig. 1. Let the pupils discover how they are to associate the faces in 
order to make the pattern and plan the laps. 






Fig.l. 



Fig 2. 



Lesson 2, Let us make this the best of all. See how carefully you 
-can cut and fold. 

Equi, tri. prism, paper, pencil, mucilage, and toothpick on each desk. 
Let the children crease the faces of the equilateral triangular prism in 
paper, draw the laps, Fig. 2, and cut and paste the model.* 

Lesson 3, Let us make a fine picture. What have you brought? 

Objects resembling a sphere, a cylinder and a square prism; paper, 
pencil or charcoal on each desk. 

It is hoped that the interest in the picture drawing is held from week 
to week, and that the children have looked forward to the lesson of 
to-day, providing pleasing objects, good in color as well as in form. 

• The Prang i'attern Sheet No. 8 gives the pattern of the equilateral triangular 
prism, printed on manila cardboard, ready for cutting and making. 
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Let tlie cbitdren airaoge their groups so that a story may be rciid in 
tlieiii. Let them think what they will uame their pictures, but let tiiem 
Iteep it a secret until they write the names UDcler the pictures. 

Lead tlie children to good observatiou, truthful representation, ni 
careful comparisou of the picture and the group — but al)ove all keef 
the delight iu the work. 



a do you know ? 'What is a good 

Box of color tablets and mounling board on each desk. 

Let the children lay the ideal color, find, place, and name green, bine, 
and violet, as in the color lesson of tiie preceding week. 

Ask tht-m to make rosettes with their decorative tablets, using eftiier 
green, blue, or violet, — whiclicver color they think will be best for tlie 
kind of rosette they make. It would be interesting to know wbat gov- 
erned the choice of color. 

Lesson 5. Options. 

(o.) Expression in nature study. See Appendix I., page 17*. 

(6.) Ol/ier illusirativB drawing. See Appendix II. 

(&) fieriew of weelr's work. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THIRTEENTH WEEK. -FORM AND COLOR. 

NINE SOLIDS. -TONES OF RED, ORANGE, YELLOW. 
Observing Form and Color. Seeing and Drawing. Observing Historic Figures. 

Lesson 1. In ho-w many positions can you place the solids ? In 'what 
positions are the faces ? 

Ciihey cylinder^ square prism^ right-angled triangular prism on each 
desk ; large sphere, cube, hemisphere on teacher's desk.^ 

Let the children place the solids standing or upright on the back of the 
desk. Ask them how they have named this position — vertical. If they 
do not recall the term, give it. Let the children try the teacher's sphere 
on her desk and on the table, and tell why it will not stay on the desk, 
and will stay on the table, — because the table is leveL Let them place 
the square prism so that some of the oblong faces are level. Ask them what 
they have called this position — horizontal. Give the term if necessary. 

Let the children place their solids in a vertical position, in a horizon- 
tal position, then in a position that is neither vertical nor horizontal but 
leaning. Let them place the square and triangular prisms in a horizontal 
position and find the faces that are horizontal, — vertical, — leaning or 
slanting, the edges that are horizontal, — vertical, — leaning or slanting. 
Tell them the slanting faces and edges are oblique. Let them find sur- 
faces and edges that are oblique (also those that are vertical and hori- 
zontal) about the room. 

Let. them place the solids so as to bring certain faces (then other 
faces) into vertical, horizontal, or oblique positions. Let them try this 
with the hemisphere on the teacher's desk, and ask how many faces can 
be said to be in a vertical, horizontal, or oblique position in this solid. 
Let them try the sphere also. This will be a good test of their appre- 
ciation of the positions they have been observing. 

Write upright — vertical, level — horizontal, leaning or slanting — 
oblique on the board and ask the children to pronounce the words and to 
show by handling the solids what each term means as it is pronounced. 
The children might be asked to answer the teacher's words by panto- 
Diime, before they are called on to pronounce the words themselves. 
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Lesson 2. Can you sing a scale? Let us make a scale of colored 
paper. 

Severed squares of normcU^ lights and lighter red^ orange^ and yeUow 
paper 6" X 5" on the teachers desk. Scaling pieces of the same color on 
the children's desks. 

Show the children a sheet of normal red paper and ask them to 
name the color — red. Hold beside this sheet a large sheet of light 
red paper and ask the children to describe its color. Add a large 
fiheet of lighter red paper to the collection and ask the children to 
describe the last sheet. Pin the three sheets on the wall with the 
normal red at the bottom, the light red next above, and the lighter red 
at the top. Lead the children to tell about the different sheets : the one 
that is reddest, that makes them think most of red ; the lightest red 
sheet; the sheet that is between the reddest and the lightest. Give 
the names, — norma/ red for the sheet that makes the children think 
most of red; //ghf red for the sheet that is neither the reddest nor 
the lightest but is between the two ; lighter red for the lightest sheet. 
(The term lighter red is used instead of lightest red because it is 
thought that another light tone may be added to the scale later. The 
children will, in many eases, use the term lightest — which is legitimate 
for the conditions — but they will take up the other term readily.) 

Lead the children to think of the colors as a series of steps in color 
— a scale. If they think of the musical scale and its tones, they will 
think of this color scale as made up of tones. Let them name the iones 
of the scale of red, — normal red, light red, lighter red. 

Develop the idea of the scales and the tones of the 
scales of orange and yellow. Let the children select the 
scales of red, orange, and yellow from the papers on the 
teacher's desk. If the children have the regular supply 
of colored paper put up for this grade, Assortment B, 
they should have their envelopes on their desks and, 
after finding the scales among the teacher's papers, 
should find' and lay the scales from their own paper. 
They should be laid as shown in the illustration. 
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Lesson 3, Con yon see irell ? Let tut make new piotnrea of an old 
friend. 

Cnbe, paper; pencil or diarcoal on each desk. 

Let tbe cbildrea place the cube on a pile of books at tbe back of the 
desk. Let them draw the cube aa it looka — first /aciru;, xii^Ti turned. 




This work should be done with much thought and care. That the 
childreQ mny not feel that this is a mere repetition of previous exer- 
cises, ask them to place the cube iu definite positions — all the class 
to draw the cube with one face squarely toward thcin, then with an edge 
directly toward tbem. Let the children hold their drawings away from 
Ihem aud compare the picture with the appearance of the cube. Let 
them exchange drawings and tell what they think of each other's work. 
Do not influence these remarks or try to draw out other criticisms, but 
listen to find how much they are thinking about the drawings. 

Lesson 4, Listen to this story. Can you remember Hometliing 
Iiistoric ? 

Five each of circular, square, and semicircular tablets on each desk. 

The following statements are given in order to afford material to the 
teacher from which to arrange a story about the quatrefoil suited to the 
needs of the class. 

The Quatrefoil. — This is an example of historic ornament found 
noticeably in the Byzantine and Gothic styles, although as a simple 
figure it occurs occasionally in earlier and even in primitive ornament. 
It appeared prominently in architecture and in decoration early in the 
Christian centuries. The people loved to make and to have before them 
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in their churches things that would I'emind them of the religion so sacred 

to them. Therefore they put into their churches symbolic figures, — 
figures which liy their color, their shape, or the number embodietl. 
would reciill to them some part of their religion. Their decoration was 
fill! of symbols. Ail four-leaved figures stood to them as embleitm 
of the four evangelists, Matthew, Hark, Luke, aud John. The semi- 
circle ill the quiitrefoil, as well as in the kindred trefoil, represents the 
nirabua or glory of the head ; so that the quatrefoil is doubly symbolic- 
Wherever it appeared, not ouly in flat decoration but also iu M-indow 
traceiy aud in other ivoo<l and stoue work, it was a symbolic figure. 

Its Beauty. — So, mauy bumlred years ago, people were drawing 
this figure. Its pleasing shape has made it a favorite, even where its 
symbolism ia not remembered. There is a pleasure in looking at a 
square because of its symmetry aud its regularity. For the same reason, 
tliose figures known as square figures ■ — that ia, iiaving a general square 
shape and the four sides the same in shape and in position with regard 
to the centre — give pleasure. The symmcti-y of sneh figures becomes 
more apparent in proportion to the variation of these four sitles as to 
outline from tlie siraightuess of the sides of the square. This kind of 
symmetry ia produced by what ia called repetition about a centre; 
the parts are all placed with reference to the centre. The quatrefoil is 
an example of such arrangement. 



The Gothic ornament above shows how the simple figures given in 

the earlier part of the work (and previously made by the children) 
and the quatrefoil just described were combined and have been and stiU 
are used in church decoratiou. The example given is from the 
Cathedral of Itayeux. 
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Let the children make a quatrefoil with a square and semicircles.* 
Ask them to describe the figure and see whether they think of its being 

four-leaved. Talk with them about the figure, 
leading them to see why it is called a four- 
leaved figure or quatrefoil. 

Write four-leaved figure — quatrefoil on the 
board, and let the children pronounce the 
words. 

Encourage the children to make collections 
of examples illustrating the various exercises 
in arrangement and decoration, and spend a 
little time in talking with the children about 
the examples they bring in order to influence them to make better selec- 
tions in the future. Collections of pictures illustrating quatre foils may 
be made. The work of placing and mounting these pictures neatly 
affords good practice in manual training. 




Lesson 5, Options. 

(a.) Express/on in nature study. See Appendix L, page 165. 
(6.) Other illustrative drawing. See Appendix II. 
(c.) Review of week's work. 

* If they have no tablets, they may cut a square and semicircle from paper. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 




FOURTEENTH WEEK. -FORM AND COLOR. 

CUBE AND PRISMS. -TONES OF RED, ORANGE, YELLOW. 

Observing Form. Cuttinq Scales. Seeing and Drawing. Drawing Historic 

Figure. 

Lesson i. Xiet us find how the faces are placed "with regard to each 
other. Can you describe the relations ? 

Cube^ square prism^ right-angled triangular prism on each desk. 
Let the children place the square prism on the desk in a vertical posi- 
tion, and behind it the right-angled triangular prism, also in a vei*ticai 

position, with a narrow face against the back 
face of the square prism. Let the children 
place their hands on opposite faces of the square 
prism and let them discover by movement on 
the faces, that these faces can never come to- 
gether, — that they are just as far apart in one 
place as in another. Ask them to remember 
how the faces are placed with regard to each other. 

Let the children move one hand up so that it rests on the top faces of 
the two solids (the other hand remaining as 
in the preceding exercise) and then ask them 
to bring them together at the edge between 
the faces. Let them think how these faces are 
placed with regard to each other, and how they 
come squarely together. 

Let the children place the hands on the left 
and right faces of the solids, then ask them to move their hands from 
^C^;'^ them on the solids until the hands come together. 

Let them think how the faces on which they start 
are placed with regard to each other — they will 
never meet ; then ask them to think how the faces 
that they find by moving from them are placed 
with regard to each other — they slant toward each 
other till they meet — they come obliquely together. 
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Let the children repeat the three exercises, thinking of the relation of 
faces — faces opposite, the same distance apart all the way, and never 
meeting; faces coming squarely together; faces coming obliquely 
together. Ask them what the first relation is called — parallel to. If 
it is not remembered it must be given. Give the name of the next rela- 
tion — perpendicular to; and the last relation — oblique to. Let the 
children find objects or parts of objects about the room that are parallel 
to each other, perpendicular to each other, and oblique to each other. 







The illustrations given suggest how children may be led to appreciate 
the relation perpendicular to under different circumstances. Hold closely 
to the thought that the objects or parts must come squarely toward each 
other — generally forming a square corner. 

'WrW^ parallel to each oilier^ perpendicular to each other ^ oblique to each 
other on the board, and as each term is pronounced, let the pupils show 
what is meant by handling the solids. 

Lesson 2. Can you make a scale of colored paper ? 

Box of color tablets^ mounting boards normal^ lights and lighter tones of 
red, orange^ and yellow on each desk. 

If the children have the colored paper, Assortment B, let them arrange 
the ideal color unit on the nearer side of the mounting board. This is 
scaling according to hue* Ask them to place the red, orange, and yellow 
tablets a little higher up than the rest — about a quarter of their length. 

* Should the children not be supplied with the regular package of colored paper 
for this grade, Assortment B, the lesson following on page 78 may be given 
instead, so that the children may cut the materials for the scales to be pasted in 
the next lesson. 
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Let the children take the pieces which will make the scales of red, 
orange and yellow and place them above the corresponding tablets in the 
ideal color unit as shown in the illustration on page 88. This is scaling 
uccording to tone. 

It is not expected that the children will learn these terms — scaling by 
hue and scaling by tone ; they are given as an aid to the teacher. 

Three sheets each of normal^ lights and lighter red^ orange^ and yellow 
paper y 4"X4" or 5"Xo", for each group of eight pupils. Scissors on 
each desk. 

Each group of eight children will have nine squares of paper (three 
tones of each of the three colors), each of which is to be divided into 
eight equal parts. In any school-room there are several children much 
more expert with the fingers than the remainder of the class. Divide 
the class so that each group of eight children will contain one child 
-capable of dividing two squares of paper while the remainder divide one. 
Give to the more capable pupil two squares and to each of the others 

one square of paper. Dictate to the 
class the folding shown in Fig. 1. 
Show the children how to bisect the 
square as illustrated in Fig. 2, then how 
to cut each of the halves into four ob- 
longs by the folds. Give a little assist- 
ance, if necessary, to the children 
who have an extra square to cut while the less rapid children are finish- 
ing this last step in the cutting. 

Let the children pile up the oblongs neatly and have them collected 
Tery carefully. These are to be kept for the succeeding exercise. 




















- 



Fig. 1. 



Fig. 2. 



Lesson 3, Let us make a picture of the prism in a vertical positioa 
Draw thoughtfully. 

Square prism, paper ^ pencil or charcoal on each desk. 
Let the children draw the square prism as it looks standing on a pile 
of books at the back of the desk. Let them draw it first with a face 
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toward them — tJieo with an edge toward them. Keep the aame spirit 
niih this drawing as with that of Leason 3 in the preceding chapter. 




Lesson 4. Can 7011 bisect? Let ua draw a qaatrefoil. 

One square and four oblong tablets, two sheets manila paper, CX9, 
pencil or charcoal on each detk. 

Show the children what ia meant by bisection. Let them bisect the 

long aud the short edge of one of the sheets 

I / of paper, holding the pencil perpendicular to 

\^ / the edge to be bisected. 

\ \. /j f Kecall the lesson on the ijuatrefoil and 

S\ ' rsN?, fO'^ ' I ', }j_ '^^^ ^he children to make the flgui-ea with 

'^^^AjJj^^^^JJ-i^ their tablets. Ask them to follow your 

''' ' dictation in order that they may be able to 

draw the quatrefoil. Dictate as follows : — 

Draw a square about (our inches side, on the centre of the sheet of 
paper. Bisect the left aud upper sides of the square. Draw a hori- 
zontal line from the bisection mark at the left, across to the right edge, 
and a vertical line from the bisection mark on the upper edge down to the 
lower edge. 

How hace you divided the square? IVfiat are tkese lines caUedf (Di- 
ameters.) 

(If the children do not recall the term, it should be explained and 
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Plftce ft light mark iu tlie centre of each of the four squwes made bj 
drawing lines from the bisection marks. Connect the marks by horizontal 
and vertical lines. 

WJiat have you just drawn? Draw a semicircle on each side of tliis 
small square. 

What figures have you drawnf 

It will be well to give an exercise in circular move- 
ment before asking the cLiliiren to draw the semicircles. 
If there is time, let the children draw the quatrefoil 
again in order to make a better drawing. 





/' 
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Lesson 6. Optioiu. 

(a.) Expression in nature study. See Jppendix L, page 174. 

(6.) Other illusirafire drawing. See Appendix II. 

(c.) Review of (he teek's work. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



FIFTEENTH WEEK, -FORM AND COLOR. 

CUBE ANDPRISMS.- TONES OF RED, ORANGE, YELLOW. 
Observing Form. Pasting Scales. Seeing and Drawing. Observing 

Historic Figure. 

Lesson 1. How do the length and width compare ? What is the 
proportion ? 

Cube^ square prism ^ oblong and square^ and three squares of manila 
paper 6" X 6" on each desk. All the solids on the teacher's desk. 

Lead the children to discover the proportion of the cube to the square 
.prism, of the square to the oblong, of the short side of the oblong to 
the long side. Let the children fold a diameter of a square of paper 
and cut the paper on the diameter. Give the term proportion 1 to 2. 
Let them find this proportion in the solids on the teacher's desk and in 
objects about the room. 

Let the children fold another square of paper as in Figs. 1 and 2. 
Let them cut off one row of squares (Fig. 3) . Let them compare the 



a 

4. 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 8. 

width of the oblong made, with the length, or the number of squares 
in the width with the number in the length, and discover proportion 

2 to 3m Let them find this proportion in 
the solids on the teacher's desk and about 
the room. 

Let the children fold the remaining 
square of paper as in Fig. 4. Let them 
cut off one row of the squares, then let 







































Fig. 4. 



Fig. 6. 



them compare the width of the oblong with its length and discover 
proportion 3 to 4 (Fig. 6.) Ask the children to bring objects of the 
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different proportions, or to make simple objects of the proportion 1 ?o 2, 
2 to 3y or 3 to 4. 

Write proportion 1 to 2, proportion 2 to S, proportion 3 to 4 on the 
board and let the children read the terms and show what they mean. 

Lesson 2» How careful can you be ? Let us paste scales of red, 
orange, and yello'w. 

Piece of paper 1" X 2" of th^ three tones of red^ orange and yellow; 
sheet of paper 6" X 9", mucilage and toothpick on each desk. 

Let the children arrange the scales of red, orange, and yellow in good 
order on the sheet of paper. The normal tone should be at the bottom, 
the light tone next above, and the lighter tone at the top, see illustra-* 
tion, page 72. After the scales are arranged, let the children paste 
the lighter red oblong, in place ; then the lighter orange, then the lighter 
yellow oblong, pasting each in turn — then the light tones of the scales 
— then the normal tone, working in the same order as before. They will 
thus work from top to bottom, and from left to right. 

Let the children talk about their scales when they are pasted, telling 
what they mean by scales, etc. 

Lesson 3, Shall "we dra'w another solid? Let us make the house 
that Jack biult. 

Square and right-angled or equilateral triangular prism^ paper, pencil 
or charcoal on each desk. 

Let the children make a drawing of either the right-angled or equi- 
lateral triangular prism 
/J ^/ //'\ as it looks standing on 

a pile of books at the ^ 
back of the desk. Let 
't/jlljii^ them draw first from the 
solid with a face toward 
them, then with an edge 
ST. toward them. 

Keep the thought of 
good observation and truthful representation before the pupils. 
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If preferred, the children can make a house of the square and triangu- 
lar prisms and draw from this arrangement. Lead them to think of dif- 
ferent houses they have heard or read about, — the house that Jack built, 
the house of Red Riding-Hood's grandmother. Let them idealize their 
house of solids and make the drawing to represent the houses named above. 



Lesson 4. Let ub talk about another historic figure. Where have 
yon seen one like it? 

Five square tablets on each desk. 

In the following notes on crosses, the teacher will find some mate- 
rial for such a story as will appeal to the children of this grade. 

The Cross. — Crosses are found to have been among the earliest 
forms used in decoration. The cross was worshipped by the early 
Aryan nations, and the sacred symbol was placed upon their walls and 
pottery. It was one of the mystic symbols of Buddhism, and was used 
freely in decorating vases, etc. It is found frequently also in Egyptian 
inscriptions, where it is supposed to have symbolized future life. It was 
also sometimes called the key of the Nile. In Persia, as early as 850 
B. C, a cross similar to the Greek cross was worn by the king as an 
act of worship to his God ; and the cross and crescent were combined 
on Oriental standards many centuries before the Christian era. 

The lesson is to be upon the the Greek cross. Show the children 
pictures of the Greek cross and tell the story of 
this cross in a way that will lead them to think 
of it in its decorative use. Let the children lay 
the cross with their tablets, or cut it from manila 
paper. Ask them to find this cross in wall decora- 
tions, borders, etc., — to bring articles decorated 
with this figure, or pictures showing its use. 



■J ^iB^s^ma^ 



Lesson 5- Options. 

(o.) Express/on in nature study. See Appendix /., page 167. 

(6.) Other illustrati¥e drawing. See Appendix 11, 

(c. ) Review of the week 's work. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



SIXTEENTH WEEK. -FORM AND COLOR. 

ELLIPSOID, OBJECTS.- TONES OF GREEN, BLUE, VIOLET. 

Observinq AND CuTTiNQ Shape. Observing Color. Seeing and Drawing. 

Drawing Historic Figures. 

Lesson L What is the shape of the outline? The proportion? 

Sphere y ellipdoid, circles and ellipses^ paper ^ scissors on^each desk. 

Let the children recall the outline of the sphere and the ellipsoid by 
movoiiuMit on tiie solids. Let them compare the two shapes by means of 
the tablets, Fig. 1.* Let them think what shape easily cut will lead 
them to cut the circle correctly, — a square. Let them cut a square, 
freehand^ and from it cut a circle by rounding off the corners. 

AHk about the proportions of the ellipse. Let them study the ellipse, 






Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 

comparing it again with the circle, and think which of the proportions 
found the preceding week would apply to this shape. Let them think 
what simple figure would enable them to cut the ellipse readily. Let 
the children cut an oblong of the proportion 2 to 3, freehand, judging 
the proportion, and from it cut an ellipse by rounding off the corners. 

If preferred, both circle and ellipse may be cut freehand without the 
square and the oblong. 

Lesson 2* Lot ua make acalea again. How do you like these colors? 

Several squares of normal^ lights and lighter green, hhie and violet 
paper, 6" X 6", on the teacher's desk. 

Lead the children to observe the scales of green, blue and violet as 

* If they have no tablets, they may cut a circle and an ellipse from paper. 
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they did those of red, orange and yellow in Chapter X, Lesson 4. Let 
them find the scales among the teacher's papers or lay them from their 
own supply of paper. Ask the children about the scales in a way to find 
whether they enjoy these colors as well as the brighter hues. 

Lesson 3, Who'll name my apple ? Let us dra^w them very carefully. 

Apples or other spheric objects^ paper ^ pencil or charcoal on each de-^l\ 
Let the children arrange groups of apples or other spheric objects on 
a pile of books at the back of the desk. 




" Pass the apples, please, again, — 
Russet, greening, snow, and pippin." 

Let them think of some story they can tell with their objects, — then 
let them draw and name their pictures. 



Lesson 4, Hew can we draw the Greek cross? Let ub learn hoiRr 
to trisect. 

Square of paper ^ 6" X ^", paper ^ pencil on each desk. 
Let the children fold a square of paper so as to divide it into thirds by 
folding the nearer edge over until there is as much paper 
left beyond the edge as there is from the edge folded 
over to where the fold will be when creased. Let them 
crease the fold. Let them turn the paper around so the 
farther edge will be the nearer, and fold the nearer edge 
to the fold, crease, and unfold. 

Let the children describe the parts into which the square is divided by 
the folds. Give the name trisect for dividing into three equal parts. 
Let them turn the paper half way around and fold again to trisect. 



, — 
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Ask the children to find differcDt figures id the square they have 
folded. No doubt they will find the Greek cross. If they do not, 
recall the laying of the figure in the lesson on the cross given the pi'e- 
ceding week. Let them think how they can draw a Greet cross ; first 
a square must be drawD, then its failher and left edges ti'isected (pencil 
perpendicular to the edge to be trisected), then the vertical and bovi- 
zontal lines drawn to place all the arms of the cross around the centre, 
then the outline of the cross must be strengthened by drawing broader 
lines around all the arms. 

If any of the children have trisected very well, the teacher can erase 
the lines not needed to form the cross in their figures and keep their 
drawings to pin on the wall. 

Lessoa B . Options. 

(a.) Expreaaion in natar« atudy. See Appendix L, page 175. 
(6.) Other illuatraiive drawing. See Aj^rtdix II. 
(c.) Herieir of the Hreak's work. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



SEVENTEENTH WEEK.-FORM AND COLOR. 
OVOID, OBJECTS. -TONES OF GREEN, BLUE, VIOLET. 

Observing and Cutting Shapes. Cutting Scales. Seeing and Drawing. 

Observing Historic Figures. 

Lesson 1, How do they differ in outline ? Let us cut shapes again ? 

Sphere^ ellipsoid^ ovoid ^ circles^ ellipses^ \ to 2 and 2 ^o 3, and oval^ 
paper ^ scissors on each desk. 

Let the children compare the outline of the three solids — one a circle, 
another an ellipse, another partly like the circle and partly like an 
ellipse. (This can be readily discovered by placing the oval tablet on 
the elliptic tablet of the proportion 1 to 2, and the circular tablet on the 
broad end of the oval tablet. ) 






Fig.l. 



Fig. 2. 



Fig. 3. 



Let the children compare the ellipse of the proportion 2 to 3 and the 
oval and find that both are of the same proportion. Let them cut the 
oblong of the proportion 2 to 3 and from it cut the oval. 

If preferred, the children may cut the shapes freehand without refer- 
ence to the proportion. It is not intended that the children shall analyze 
the shapes to any extent in these exercises, but that they shall be led as 
far as possible in the comparison of shapes and also of proportions. It 
is not so much the terms as the things that need fixing. 
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In connection with the ovoid and the oval, the idea of aymaietij 

may be developed. Symmetry belongs to an object considered as a 
whole, and is produced by a balance of parta. In the simplest form 
of symmetry, the balance is produced by 
parts which are exactly alike on each side 
of an imaginary line called the axis of 
symmetry. At this elementary stage, the 
word " balance," with which most chil- 
dren are familiar, may be used Lo illas- 
trate the idea of symmetry. 

Give the children such exercises as will 
lead them to think of the symmetry of tlieir 
bodies. Let them speak of one arm bal- 
ancing the other, etc. Let them think of 
the scales used to weigh articles in a store. 
Ask them why their sail-boats sometimes 
go over when they are sailing them od 
^ the pond. Ask them how a kite must 

be made in oi-der lo fly well ; how a top must be in order to spiu 
well. Let them draw a picture of a top 
and then draw a vertical line tin'ough the 
picture to show the part the top spins i 
around. Keep the thought of the top's 
turning around on this central part i 
axis, and also the thought that while it 
turns it keeps its balance. Tell them 
this axi8 around which the top keeps its 
balance is the axis of s/mmeiry. Let them draw the kite and find its 
axis of symmetry. Let them find the axis of symmetry in people, in 
figures in the wall paper, etc. Let them fold the four axss of s/mmetrf 
in a square. Let them fold the two axes of symmetrii in an oblong and 
an ellipse. Let the fold the axis of symmetry in the oval. Let them 
fold an oblong on its long axis and cut the kite shape, — open it and see 
the axis of symmetry. 
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Lesson 2, Let as see how carefully we can cut. What acalea ahall 
we try? 

Box of color tablets^ mounting hoards normal^ lights and lighter tones oj 
green ^ blue^ and violet on each desk. 

If the children have the regular supply of paper for the second half 
year, Assortment BB,* the exercise may be as follows : — 

Let the children lay scales by hue and by tone, as directed in Lesson 
2, pages 77, 78, laying the blue, green and violet scales by tone. The 
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illustration shows the order in which all the scales should be laid. The 
lower line shows the color unit tablets laid in the order of the color unit, 
but having the red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet slipped up a 
little way. The color scales are to be made from the scaling material 
found in the Assortment. 

• See The Prang Course in color : The Prang Edacational Company. 
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If the children do not have the colored paper, Assortment BB, the 
following exercise may be given. 

One 4" X 4" square of normal, light and lighter blue, green and violet 
paper to each group of eight children ; scissors on each desk. 

Distribute the paper for cutting the scales of green, blue and violet 
as in I^*Hson 2, page — . Let the children cut the scales as directed in 
the lesson referred to above. 

Leaaon 3. Could you tell a story with yonr pencilB? 

Objects like the ellipsoid or ovoid, paper, pencil or charcoal on each 
desk. 

Let the children arrange a group of objects like the ellipsoid or ovoid 
on the back of tlie desk. Let them study the arrangement of the group 
in a childlike way. Tell them that perhaps the group would look better 
if some of the objects were placed a little differently, and that they may 
try it. 

1a*au\ them to think of the group as representing a story, and to picture 
it in a pleasing way, keeping the story and the picture well associated in 
the mind. 




Quite at their ease on a shelf they sat, 

For far away was the pussy-cat ; 
The cheese was good ; and the night was fine, 
And Puss was away tUl the clock should strike nine< 

How did they know Puss was taking the air, 
*Til that time of night, in a neighboring square? 

Have n't you heard that the walls have ears? 

And these are the mouse's, my pretty dears } 
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Lesson 4. "What shall w^e study to-day ? Let us hunt in a book for 
the picture. 

Pictures of Maltese crosses on tJie teacher^s desk, 

" The Maltese cross was borne by the Knights of Malta, as heirs of 
the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jenisalem, 
as the distinctive mark of their order.*' 

Show the children pictures of the Maltese cross 
and tell them its story. Ask them where they have 
seen this figure and for what it was used. Encour- 
age the children to look for pictures of the Maltese 
cross in books and elsewhere. Ask them to bring 
pictures of this cross to school. 






V 



Maltese Cross* 



Lesson B, Options. 

(a.) Expression in nature study. See Appendix L,page 168. 
(6.) Ot/ier illustrati¥e drawing. See Appendix IL 
(c.) Review of the week's work. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



EIGHTEENTH WEEK. -FORM AND COLOR. 

EQUILATERAL TRIANGULAR PRISM, OBJECTS. -TONES OF GREEN, 

BLUE, VIOLET. 

Observing Shape. Pasting Scales. Seeing and Drawing. Drawing Historic 

Figures. 

Lesson 1. Can you fold carefully ? Let us cut another figure. 

Equi. tri, prism^ paper on each desk. 

Take a square of paper and fold a vertical diameter, the children 
watching you, Fig. 1. Unfold, and fold the lower left corner up to 
meet the diameter of the square, and mark the point on the diameter 
where the corner touches. Fig. 2. Unfold, and fold the lower right 






Fig.l. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 

corner up in the same way. Fig. 3. From each lower corner make a 
fold to the point marked, thus obtaining an equilateral triangle. Fig. 4, 
with its axes of symmetry. Let the children fold in the same way. 

Let the children take another square of paper and cut an equilateral 
triangle without folding or using other guides. When the triangle is cut, 
let them fold it to find whether it has all its sides equal — that is, 
whether it is equilateral. Write equilateral triangle on the board and 
let the children pronounce the words, showing what is meant by the term. 

Lesson 2, Who remembers how^ to arrange and paste the scales? 

One oblong^ 1" X 2", of normal^ lighty and lighter green, bluCy and violet 
paper; sheet of paper, 6'' X 9'', mucilage, ohd toothpick on each desk. 

Let the children paste the scales of green, blue, and violet, arranging 
the tones in the asime order as that given for the scales of red, orange, 
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and yellow. The scales should be arranged in the order of the ideal 
color unit, — green at the left of the sheet, blue in the centre, and violet 
at the right of the sheet. 

Lesson 3. "Wliich have you chosen? Let us show ho^r w^ell we can 

see. 

Objects resembling two or more of the six solids and the solids which 
the objects resemble on each desk. Several objects and solids resembling 
them on the teacher's desk. 
Let the children compare the solids with the objects resembling them, 

as to surface, faces, etc. Let them group 
the solids or the objects and draw pictures 
of the groups. If the children have grown 
to observe light, shade, and shadow, let 
them attempt to express it, but do not in- 
fluence them to do so, or suggest ways of 
'— showing the shade and shadow. 
Draw a picture like the one given at 
the right on the board before the class 
and ask them to tell you the story it _ ^— 
contains. Write the story on the board. 
The letter might contain the following : — 





Dearest Mamma : — 

A letter I send, 
And I do hope you '11 read it, 

Qaite to the end. 

' T is all about how 
We *re learning to see^ 

And a picture I '11 make you, 
Showing how three 

Objects would look 

If put in a group 
On the back of my desk ; 

I 'U call it a troop 
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Of children eo glad 

Tlify "re learning lo draw ; 
Are ii'l they the happiest ones 



LesBon 4. How man; hiatoilc flsarea have we drawn ? I>et u 
dtaw another. 

Square of paper, 6" X 6", paper, pencil on each desk. Pictttres of 
Maltese crosaes on the teacher's desk. 

Recall the lesson on the Maltese cross, and ask how many children 
have found pictures of it; show pictures of the cross and ask the chil- 
dren how it can be drawn. Ask them to follow directions given verv 
carefully and see what they will have when they have finished. Dictate 
as follows : — 

Fold the diameters of the squares on your desks (Lesson i, page 791 
Unfold. Place the paper with a corner toward you. Fold the nearei 
corner to the farther corner. Crease. Unfold. Turn the paper half 
way around. Fold the nearer comer to the farther corner. Crease^ 
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Unfold. Place the square with a side towai-d you. Show the diam. 
etera of the square. What other folds do you find ? How do they pud 
across the paper? {From corner l-i corner.) These folds from corner 
to corner show the diagonals ot the square. If tliere is time, let the 
children fold the diametei-s and diagonals of an oblong. Fig. 2. 

Let the children draw a square about four inches side on their sheet 
of paper. Let them bisect the left and up^jcr sides, and then draw the 
(Uametera of the square. Let them draw the diagonals of the square, 
Fig. 1 . Ask them to notice how the diagonals and diameters divide each 






other into halves or sam/'-diamaters and semi-diagonals. Ask them to 
Irisect the semi-diagonals — to bisect each half side of the square made 
by the diameters. Let them draw lines from these bisection marks to 
tbe inner trisection marks, as shown in Fig. 3, and so proiluce the Mal- 
tese cross. Ask how many can uamc the figure they have drawn. 

Lesson G. Options. 

(o.) Exprvaahn in nature sfudf. See Appendix I., page IT9. 
(6.) Other iflaatratire drawing. See Af^endix II. 
(e.) Heriew of the week's work. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 




NINETEENTH WEEK, — FORM AND COLOR. 

CUBE, HEMISPHERE.- COLOR, RED. 

Folding, Cuttinq, and Pasting. Seeing and Drawing. Observation of Historic 

Figure. 

Lesson 1, Let us get ready to sew. Can you fold neatly ? 
Two squares of paper ^ 6" X 6"? on each desk. 

Ask how many of the children have sewed — how many have ever 
sewed an overseam. Let them place a square of paper on the desk 
with an edge toward them and then ask them to 
think how much an inch is — a quarter of an inch. 
Ask them to fold the nearer edge of the square of 
paper over a quarter of an inch, and then crease the 
fokL Let them turn the paper so another edge of the 
paper will be next them and fold as before. Repeat 
with the remaining edges. Tell them this is folding for an overseam. 
Let the children fold the second square as the first was folded. Ask 
them to see how their handkerchiefs are finished on the 
edge. Show them how to turn the part of the paper 
already folded, over on to the body of the square (with- 
out unfolding) and let them crease hems on the four 
sides of the square. The hem is to be one fourth of an 
inch wide. Give the term — quarter-inch hem. 

Lesson 2, Can you plan carefully ? Let us make a border. 

One or two tones of red paper (as the supply will allow) ; scissors^ 
mucilage, toothpick^ sheet of paper ^ 6" X 9", on each desk. 

Let the children cut marginal strips, ellipses and circles, or ellipses of 
the light tone of red (if two tones, light and lighter, are provided), to 
make a border. Let them cut the strip for the background the full 
width of the border, and of the lighter tone of red. Let them arrange 

* Two tones of red» light, and lighter, will be found in the colored paper, 
Assortment B. 
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their units and marginal strips, on the background, paste them and 

mount the border on the sheet of 6" x 9" paper. 

If preferred, the children may cut and paste a Maltese cross. In cut- 
ting the cross, the figure should be 
lightly drawn on the back of the paper 
(see Chapter XVIII, Lesson 4, page — , 
for directions for drawing) , and then cut 
out ; or a pattern may be drawn and cut 
and the children may trace around this on 
the back of the colored paper, and cut 
out the figure by the tracing. The cross 
should be about four inches in diameter. 
The children may mount the cross on a 
background of a lighter tone somewhat 

larger than the figure, and mount the whole on the 6" x 9" sheet. 




Lesson 3, Can you show in your picture how they are placed *> 

Cube, hemisphere^ paper, pencil or charcoal on each desk. 

Let the children place the cube facing on the 
pile of books at the back of the desk. Let 
them place the hemisphere with the plane face 
up on top of the cube. Keep the spirit of 
the work as shown in the preceding lessons 
in " Seeino: and Drawinsr." 



a 



.^i 



Lead the children to ihink of the picture that ^^^ 
they are making and of the truthfulness of the """ 
picture. Let them hold back their work and 
compare it with the appearance of the models. 



y^ 

" V 



'm. 
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Lesson 4. Let ua study a figure you all know^. Wlio can tell me 
feboutlt? 

81 X square tablets on each desk. Pictures of the Latin cross on the 
teacher* 8 desk. 

Tbi8 cro88, the symbol of the Christian faith, wDl 
appeal at once to the children because of familiarity or 

CI association. Show pictures of the cross — as beautiful 
' ones as can be obtained — and let the children talk- 
about them. Let them lay the Latin cross with their 
tablets. Ask them to look for the cross as they go about 
the streets, and also to look for it in books. Ask the 
children to bring pictures of the Latin cross. 



lAtln CroM. 



Lesson 6. Options. 

(a.) Exprsssion in nature study. See Appendix /., page 180. 
(ft.) Other illustrative drawing. See Appendix II. 
(c.) Review of the week '« work. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



TWENTIETH WEEK, -FORM AND COLOR. 

CUBE, HEMISPHERE. -COLOR, RED. 
Folding. Grouping. Seeing and Drawing. Color— Scales. 
Lesson 1, "What are tucks for? Let us learn hcw^ to make them 

Square ofpaper^ 6" X 6", on each desk. 

Dictate the following : Place the square of paper with an edge 
toward you. Fold about an inch of the paper over. Crease the fold. 




C 



Fig.l. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 

(Fig. 1.) Turn the paper around so that the farther edge will be the 
nearer. Turn the paper over from left to right. Fold the body of the 
square back to within a quarter of an inch of the first fold. Crease the 
fold. (Fig. 2.) Fold the nearer part of the paper over a little more 
than a quarter of an inch beyond the fold that shows on the part folded 
over. Crease the fold. (Fig. 3.) Turn the paper around. Turn the 
paper over from left to right. Fold the body of the square back a 
(luarter of an inch beyond the last fold. Crease the fold. (Fig. 4.) 
Repeat the folding as many times as the square of paper will allow. Ask 
the children to tell what they have been making — quarter-inch tucks. 

Lesson 2, What color w^ould you use for a quatrefoil? 

One or two tones of orange pajyer^ scissorsy mucilage, tooth-pick, sheet 
of paper, 6" a; 9", on each desk. 

Let the children draw and cut a quatrefoil, Fig. 1, or an eight 
pointed star, Fig. 2, from one of the tones of orange paper (if two tones 
are given). Let them mount the quatrefoil or star on a circular or a 
square background, a little larger than the figure, of the other tone of 
orange paper and then mount the whole on the centre of the sheet of 
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paper provided. Or the children may cut and paste a border of four- 
pointed stars. 





Lessons. Placethemanotbetirajr. Of whatdo they make yonttainlE? 

Cube, hemisphere, paper, pencil or charcoal on ench desk. 

Let the children place the cube ■with an 
edge toward thein and m>on it the hemis- 
phere with the plane face up. Let them 
draw tlie solids as tliey look. 

Encourage the children to think of objects 
which might be found placed as the solids are. 
Children find many stories in this arrange- 
ment of solids. 

Lesson 4, I>et ub draw the Latin cross. Hovr many have fonnd one ? 

S'X square tablets, paper, pencil on each desk. Pictures of Latin 
cross on the teacher's desk. 

Ask the children about finding Latin crossses and let 
them show such pictures as they have bi-ought. Let 
them lay the cross with their tablets. Ask them hoi^ 
they can draw the cross — how many squares long and 
liow many aqiiarea wide it is — what its proportion is- 
Let them draw an oblong, 3 to i, tiisect the shorter 
side and divide the longer side into four equal parts — 
' that is, quadrisact it — draw lines from the marks of 
division and strengthen the outline of the cross. 
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Lesson 5, Options. 

(a.) Expression in nature study. See Appendix I., page 173. 

(b.) Otiier illustratirB drawing. See Appendix II. 

(c. ) Review of tlie >ree* 's if or*. 

If preferred, a lesson maybe given on Washington as a boy. En- 
courage the children to find out about Washington and lead them to 
admire hia good traits of character. Ask them to make a picture showing 
how Washington looked ia some of the stories told. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



TWENTY-FIRST WEEK. ^ FORM AND COLOR. 

SQUARE PRISM, ELLIPSOID. -COLOR, YELLOW. 
Folding, Cutting, and Pasting. Seeing and Drawing. Observing Historic 

Figure. 

Lesson 1. Can yon see a bias band in any one^s dress ? Fold neatly. 

Square of paper ^^ 6" X 6", scissors on eo/cli desk. 
Dictate the following steps: Fold both diagonals of a square. 
Unfold. (Fig. 1.) Place the square with a corner toward you. 
Fold the nearer comer to the centre. Crease. (Fig. 2.) Unfold. 





Fig. 3. 



Fig. 2. 




Turn the paper around so that the farther corner will be the nearer. 
Repeat the last folding. Fold the nearer corner to the centre of the 
farther fold. Crease. (Fig. 3.) Unfold. Turn the paper around and 
repeat the last folding. Fold the nearer corner to the nearest fold. 
Crease. Unfold. Turn the paper around^ and repeat the last folding. 
Let the children cut these folds, Fig. 4. Give the name of the strips 
cut — bias bands. Ask the children what bias bands are used for. Let 
them find them on their clothing. 

Lesson 2, Who remembers the Maltese cross? Let us arrange 
crosses for a border. 

One or two tones of yellow paper ^ pencil^ scissors, mucilage, toothpick, 
sheet of paper, 6" X 9", on each desk. 

Recall the drawing of the Greek and Maltese crosses. Ask the chil- 
dren how these could be arranged to make a border. Lead and direct 



COLOR — PICTUBES. 



the children so as to enable them to make a borderlike that given below, 
or one in which Maltese croeaes take the place of the Greek c 




If preferred, the children may cut and paste a rosette 1 
given below or a Latin cross. 





Lesson 3. How oon w« group them? Draw thongbtfully. 

Square prism, dlipsoid, paper, pencil or charcoal on each desk. 

Let the children arrange the models as 
in previous lessons in combining solids. 
Lead them to tliink of the picture that the 
solids will make and to try to obtain a 
pleasing effect. Let the children draw 
tboughtfully the solids as they look, and 
liold the drawings back to compare them 
with the solids. 
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Lesson 4. Bere i* another historic ficore. Where have yon aeen it? 
Pictures of St. Andrew's cross on the teacher's desk. 

Talk with the children about the St. Andrev'a 
crosa. loterest tliem in looking for it in books 
or in stone carvings on buildings, etc. Let them 
think Low this figure might be used iu borders, 
etc. Talk with them about drawing the figure and 
ask them how it might best be done. 



Lesson B. OptionB, 

(a.) Expreaalon in nature study. See Appendix L. page 180, 
(fi.) Other illuatrafive drawing. See Appendix II. 
(c.) Review of the week's work. 

If preferred, a story may be told about 'Washington as a soldier. 
Show the children pictures and encourage them m finding stories about 
Washington. Ask them to show Washington as a soldier by drawing a 
picture. 
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TWENTY-SECOND WEEK. -FORM AND COLOR. 

CUBE, SQUARE AND TRIANGULAR PRISMS. COLOR, GREEN. 

Observing Corners. Cutting and Pasting. Seeing and Drawing. Drawing 

Historic Figure. 

Lesson 1. What can you tell about corners ? Let us name an angle. 
Cuhe^ square and triangular prisms^ square, triangle, and oblong on 
each desk. 

Let the children observe the solids and find all the kinds of corners 
they can. 

Lead the children to distinguish between the different corners and to 
name ouiside corners, inside corners and face corners. The cube and 
prisms have only outside corners. A room or a box has inside corners. 
A face corner is formed by the meeting of two edges. 
Ask the children to place the square prism as shown in the illustra- 
tion. Ask them to show two faces perpendicu- 
lar to each other, and to show how these faces 
come together squarely — at a square corner. 
Ask them to find other faces perpendicular to 
each other and coming together at a square 
corner. Ask them to find edges of the cube 
and prisms perpendicular to each other making 
a square corner, a square face corner ; to take 
a square tablet and find edges perpendicular to each other making a 
square face corner. Let them find outside and inside corners that are 
square. Let them represent the square face corner with sticks. Let 
them move the sticks a little apart, still keeping the sticks perpendicu- 
lar to each other. Give the name right angle to each arrangement. 
Tell them that when faces, edges, sticks, lines are perpendicular to each 
other, these faces, edges, sticks, lines make a righi angle. Ask them 
to find right angles anywhere in the room. 

Write ouiside corner, inside corner, face corner, square comer, right 
angle on the board and ask the children to read the terms and show what 
they mean. 
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Lesson 2, Let us make another decorative figure "with careful fingers. 

One or two tones of green paper ^ scis- 
sors, mucilage^ tooth-pick, two sheets of 
paper, 6" X 9", on each desk. 

Let the children draw the figure given 
below on one ofthe sheets of paper, aud 
then cut the figure out for a pattern. 
Let them trace around the pattern on 
the back of the darker sheet of green 
paper, cut out the figure, and mount it 
on a square of the lighter tone of green 
paper. This square should be a little larger than the figure. 

Or, the children may make the border given below, — a Greek fret. 




Lesson 3, TTTbat story shall we illustrate? Think — then name. 
Objects like a sphere^ cylinder and hemisphere on each desk. 




By this time there should be quite a collection of pleasing objects in 
the schoolroom. Let the children make groups of objects and draw 
them, naming the picture. 
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Lesson 4. Can yon bisect and trisect? Hold tha pencil tlgbt. 

Paper, pencil on each desk. Pictures of St. Andrew's cross on the 
leader's desk. 
Keeall the lessoa on the St. Andrew's cross and ask how many have 
anything to tell about it. Give the children directions 
for drawing the croas. 

The St, Andrew'3 cross is obtained by dividing the 
square into thirty-six small squares by bisecting and tri- 
secting, drawing the diagonal of each corner square, and 
drawing the lines to complete the cross as shown in the 




illustration. 
Lesson 5, 



Optio: 



nature study. See Appeiidix I. , page 158. 
(J.) Other illuatratire drawing. See Appendix II, 
(e.) Beview of the week's work. 

If prefen'ed, talk with the children about Washington as a Presi- 
;e them to show how be looked in some of the stories 



told. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



TWENTY-THIRD WEEK. — FORM AND COLOR. 
CUBE, SQUARE AND TRIANGULAR PRISMS. -COLOR, BLUE. 

'Observing Corners. — Cutting and Pasting. — Seeing and Drawing. — Observ- 
ing Historic Figure. 

Lesson 1. Find another kind of corner. "What shall "w^e name it? 

Square, right angled triangular, and equilateral triangular prisTos; 
squares, right-angled and equilateral triangles on each desk. 

Let the children place the square and right-angled triangular prisms 
AS shown in the illustrations. Ask them to place the hands so as to 

show the faces that meet at 

a right angle, Fig. 1. Ask 

them to place the hands on 

the left and right faces of 

the square prism and then 

to move them forward on 

the triangular prism, to see 
ihow the faces of that solid meet — at a sharp corner. I^t the children 
find other sharp corners in the solids and in the tablets — outside, 
inside, and face corners may be sharp as well as square. 

Let the children lay sticks to represent a sharp corner, then move the 
sticks apart a httle, keeping the same direction. Give the same acute 
angle to each arrangement. Let them draw acute angles with and witli- 
out the lines meeting. Let them find acute angles about the room. 
Let the children look at the square and find its angles — all right 
angles. Ask them to examine the two triangles — one with a single right 
angle, the right-angled triangle, the other with no right angles but 
all its sides equal, the equal sided or equilateral triangle. 

Write sharp corner, acute angle, right-angled triangle, equilateral tri- 
angle on the board, and ask the children to read the terms and to show 
what is meant by them. 
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Lesson 2, Let us make ne'w figures to-day. "Wliere are borders 
used? 

One or two tones of blue paper, scissors^ mucilage, tooth-pick, sheet of 
paj^er, 6" X 9'\ on each desk. 

Let the children cut and paste a border of triangles like that given 
below. If they have two tones of paper, let them make the repeats and 
the marginal lines of one tone of blue and the background of another 




tone. This border, it will be seen, produces the historic ornament 
known as the zigzag. 

If preferred, either of the ornaments given below may be made instead 
of the border. 





Let the children mount the work, whether it is a border or an arrange- 
ment around a centre, on the manila paper. 
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Lesson 3, See 'where the sun kissed them! Can you sho-w how 
beautifully they are rounded ? 

Three or more apples^ pears ^ etc., paper ^ pencil or charcoal on ea^h 
desk. 

Let the children make a group of fruit and then draw the picture. 




** Glowing with the prisoned beams 
Of summery suns, and rounded to completeness 
By kisses of the south wind and the dew." 

Lead the children to think of the beautiful form and color of the fruit, 
and to think how they can show this in the picture. 

Lesson 4, Let us study one more historic figure. Have you seen 
a trefoil ? 

Three small semicircles and one equilateral triaivgle^ sheet of paper, 6" 
X ^"j on each desk. Pictures of trefoils on the teacher^s desk, 

" A trefoil Is an ornamental feathering or foliation used In medieval Pointed 
architecture in the heads of window-lights, tracery, panelings, etc., in which the 
spaces between the cusps represent a three-lobed figure." — Century Dictionary. 

*' A system of ornament In vogue in the Gothic style, which consisted of three 
foils or portions of a circle.**— Adeline's Art Dictionary. 

Show the children pictures of trefoils and ask them to make the figure 
with their tablets, using either circles or semicircles and an equilateral 
triangle. If they wish, let them cut a trefoil from paper. For this, let 
the children cut a six-inch square from manila paper and then let them 
fold and cut an equilateral triangle, as on page 92. Let them fold the 
equilateral triangle on an axis of symmetry to obtain Fig. 1 , and fol^l 
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Fig. 1 twice on the other axis of symmetry until Fig. 1 is obtained the 
second time. Then show them how to draw the line as in Fig. 2. Let 
them cut the folded triangle on the line just drawn and then unfold, 
ahowing Fig. 3, the trefoil. 






Fig.l. 



Fig. 2. 



Fig. 3. 



Ask them to look at buildings on their way home, to see if they can 
find trefoils. Ask them to find trefoils in pictures of churches at home. 

Lesson 5, Opttons. 

(a.) Expression in nature study. See Appendix /., page 159. 
(6.) Other illustrative drawing. See Appendix II. 
(c.) Review of the week's worlc. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



TWENTY-FOURTH WEEK,— FORM AND COLOR. 

CUBE, SQUARE AND TRIANGULAR PRISM. COLOR, VIOLET. 

Observing Corners. Cutting and Pasting. Seeing and Drawing. Drawing 

Historic Figure. 

Lesson 1. Let us find all the kinds of corners. What shall -we name 

the last ? 

Square and triangular prisms; squares ^ right-angled and equilateral 
triangles on eacJi de^k. 

Let the children place the square and right-angled triangular prisms 
as shown in Lesson 1, page 108. Let them find where faces come 




r' 



< 



J 
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together at a square corner or right angle and where they come together 
at a shavp corner or acute angle. Let them find where faces come 
together at a corner that is neither square nor sharp but blunt, — a bfunt 
corner. Let the children put tablets together to make a blunt corner. 
Refer to Chapters XXII. and XXIIL, Lesson 1, and develop obiuse 
angle from blunt corner. Ask them to find square 
corners, sharp corners, blunt corners, right angles, acute 
angles, and obtuse angles in the solids and tablets and | 
around the room. Remember that square, sharp, and 
blunt corners may be either outside, inside, or face corners. 

"Write blunt corner, obtuse angle, on the board and ask the children to 
read the term and sliow what is meant by it. 

Lesson 2, Ho-w many colors have you used ? Let us use one more. 

One or two tones of violet paper, scissors, mucilage^ toothpick, tioo sheets 
of paper, 6" X 9'\ on each desk. 

Let the children make a pattern as in Lesson 4, page 110, and cut a 
trefoil from the lighter tone of violet. Let them mount this trefoil on a 
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triangular or a circular background, a little lai^er than the trefoa. 
A figure like the one shown in Fig. 1 may be cut instead of the trefoil. 




Lesson 3, Can you draw them well ? Iiet ub pUy thoy are for a fair. 

Three or more vegetables, paper, pencil or charcoai on each desk. 

It is hoped that the teacher will have interested the children in these 



" everyday " objects in a previous lesson, and that the children hare 
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brought some fine vegetables for tbeir lesson. Ask who ever went to a 
fair where people brought tbe beat of their fruit and vegetables to show 
how well their farms were kept, and what good crops they raised aud 
where they tried to arrange their produce in a very attractive way, 
SO that everybody would look at it. 

" Beneath, the turnip lay concealed in many a Terdant fold," 
Ask the children to arrange their vegetables in the most pleasing way 
they can think of and then to make a picture of the gronp. 




'■ It was the pleasant harvest time, 
When cellar-bina are closely stowed. 
And garrets bend beneath tiielr load." 
Lesson 4. Let na dravr the tiefoll. 

One equilcUeral triangle and three smal semicirden ; three sheets of paper, 
6" X 9" , pencil on enck desk. Pictures of the trefoil on the teacher's desk. 
Show the children pictures of the trefoil and ask them to make tbe 
figure with their tablets. Ask them how it can be carefully drawn. Ask 
them to fold the trefoil as in Lesson 4, page 110. Let them draff a 
trefoil from this folding, noting the axes of symmetry. 
Lesson 6. Options. 

(a.) Expression in nature study. See A)ipendix I., page 180. 
(6.) Ottier illuatratire drawing. See Appendix II. 
(fi.) Beriew of the week's work. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH WEEK. - FORM. 

CUBE, CYLINDER, HEMISPHERE, CONE, OBJECTS. 
Observing Form. Modeling. Seeing and Drawing. Arranging. 

Lesson 1. What shall -we call it? Name something like it. 

Cone and objects resembling it, isosceles triangles and circles on each 
desk. 

Present familiar objects resembling the cone with the model, and 
develop the concept of the ideal form — the coiie. Lead the children to 
observe the action, the surface, the faces — rounding and 
plane, and the edge. Speak of the part of the cone on 
which it stands — the base ; the point which is opposite the 
ba^e — the vertex. Let the children find the base and the 
vertex of objects resembling the cone. Let them draw the 
outline of the cone and name its shape — a triafigle. Let 

them find this shape among the tablets or cut it from manila 
paper. Let them find the part of the triangle which represents 
the base of the cone — the vertex of the cone. Tell them the 
part on which the triangle seems to rest is also called its base, 
and the point opposite the vertex. Write on the board cone, 
base^ vertex; triangle, base, vertex, and let the children pro- 
nounce the words and show by handling the solids, etc., what each term 
means. 

Lesson 2, Show^ me w^hat deft fingers you have. Let us model agiedn. 

Cone and object resembling it, clay on each desk. 

Let the children model a cone. When they have represented the form 
sufficiently well, let them model an object resembling the cone. 

If preferred, the children may bisect the cone instead of modeling an 
object resembling it. 
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Lesson 3. Hoir Bhkll w« group them ? Drair vr&at yon me«. 
Cube, cylinder, and hemigphere, paper, pencil or charcoal on each desk. 
Let the cliildren study the three 
Bolids to see how great a variety 
of pteasing groups can be made 
from them. They are gaining new 
, - material in these studies in order 

that they may make better pict- 
ures later, and are also making a 
good study of form. Let the chil- 
dren draw the groups they have made. 

Lesson 4. Iiet us (UTange tli« neir tablets to make a pleaaing bolder. 

Five isosceles triangles, strips of brown 
paper, 9" X J", on each desk. 

Let the children arrange a border with 
the tablets, using the strips for marginal 
lines. Let them draw this border on the 
board. 

Lessoa 5. Options. 

(a.) Expntsion in nature stud/. See Appendix I., page 164. 

(6.) Other illaatrafhe drawing. See Appendix II. 

(c.) Reriew of the week's work. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 




TWENTY-SIXTH WEEK. -FORM. 

HEMISPHERE, SQUARE PRISM, ELLIPSOID, SQUARE PYRAMID, OBJECTS. 
Observing Form. Modeling. Seeing and Drawing. Arranging. 
Lesson L "Where have you seen something like it ? Tell all about it. 

Square pyramid and objects resembling it^ squares and isosceles tri' 
angles on each desk. 

Present familiar objects resembling the 
square pyramid with the model and develop 
the concept of the square pyramid, as the 
cone is developed in the preceding chapter. 

Write square pyramid^ base, vertex on the 
board, and let the children pronounce the 
names and show what each term means. 

Lesson 2, How shall we model it? Be sure the proportion is right. 

Square pyramid and objects resembling it, clay on each desk. 

Let the children model a square pyramid. When this is done, let them 
model an object resembling it. 

If preferred, the following exercise may be given. 

Let half of the class bisect the pyramid so as to divide the base on 
a diameter, and the remainder so as to divide the base on a diagonal. 
Let the children compare the shapes of the surfaces made by bisecting. 

Lesson 3. Let us get more material for pictures. Of what do they 
remind you ? 

Hemisphere, square prism, ellipsoid on 

each desk. 

Let the children try to make as many 
pleasing pictures with their solids as pos- 
sible. Let them draw the groups and then 
hold the pictures back to criticise them. 
*Keep up the thought of studying these 
forms carefully so as to be able to make 
better pictures in the future. 
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Lesson 4. How shall we airaiiEe tbem ? Make a strong centre. 
Four each of semicirdes and equHateral triangles, one circle, and OM 
square on each desk. 

Let tKe children make an arrangement around a 
centre with their tablets. Ask them to remember 
their early work io layiug rosettes witb tablets and to 
be sure the centre will hold tlie repeats together. Let 
them draw the arraugement on the board, trying to 
get free ready movement in drawing. 

Lesson B. optloos. 

(a.) Expnaaion in nature studf. See Appendix I., page 16S. 

(£■) Other illastratire drawing. See Appendix II. 

(c.) Rwiew of the week '• work. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



TWENTY-SEVENTH WEEK. -FORM. 

SPHERE, OVOID, EQUILATERAL TRIANGULAR PRISM, VASE. 

Observing Form. Modeling. Seeing and Drawing. Arranging. 

Lesson 1, Vrhat a beautiful form ! Can you find others aa good ? 

Vase form on each desk. . Vases on teacher's (fesJc. 

Present simple vases of good form with the vase form. Lead the 
children to an appreciation of the ideal form — the vase. Ask them to 
observe the action, surface, faces, etc., and to tell about what they find. 
Give the term rounding for the face that is not plane. 

The Spirit of the Lesson. — Try to make every exercise a means of pro- 
motlDg the mental development of the children ; incite them to observe, to dis- 
cover, to express. But try also tc make every exercise in some way a stepping- 
stone to the elevation of the spiritual nature. Lead the imagination out by the 
suggestion of pleasant and beautiful thoughts, — by word-pictures, by poetry. 
The cadence and rhythm of verse add to the grace and beauty of the thought. 
Affected by these, the expression by drawing will become elevated. It will not 
be mechanical reproduction, but will become thought expression. 

Longfellow wrote a beautiful poem called ** Keramos," the first part of which is 
quoted below : — 

" Turn, turn, my wheel. Turn round and round, 
Without a pause, without a sound : 

So spins the flying world away. 
This clay, well mixed with marl and sand, 
Follows the motion of my hand ; 
For some must follow, and some command, 

Though all are made of clay." 

The statements given below about the origin of vases will aid the 
teacher in bringing this work nearer to the pupils. 

Vases. — The first rude attempts at pottery were doubtless in the form of 
bowiS, the only thought being to provide a receptacle ; later came the idea of 
beauty. The eye str.died proportion and curvature and effect as a whole, and 
demanded the production of more and more subtile outlines, easy and delightful 
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to follow but hard to analyze, until the vase form came to be one of the most 
complete modes of expression of the attainments of a people, and to hold within 
itself some of the highest art ideals of the people. By a careful study of the pot- 
tery forms of a nation, the progress of civilization in that nation may be traced. 
Greek vases made of simple clay rank among the finest art treasures of the 
world ; thus art ennobles and glorifies the rudest materials with which it may 
work. 

In primitive work, all pottery forms were modeled and shaped by the hands 
alone, but later the potter's wheel, which could be turned with the clay upon it, 
arose to aid the forming hands. The illustration below is from the tomb of 




Beni Hassan, showing the Egyptians working at the potter's wheel. The first 
is forming the inside of the cup at the mouth, the second is cutting the cup 
from the mass, the third shows it completely separated, and held up, while the 
fourth prepares to begin the process again. 

Lesson 2, Let ub model a vase. "WMch is the most pleasing ? 

Vctse and clay on each desk. Several vases on the teacher* s desk. 

Let the children model simple vases of differ- 
ent forms. The model will serve for one. Do 
not let them hollow out the vases. Lead them 
to an appreciation of good form and subtilty of 
curve. Tell the children they are designing 
forms from which vases might be made by a 
potter. 

Lesson 3, Make a careful draT^ing. "Will your pencil tell the truth ? 

SpJiere, ovoid^ and equi. tri, prism 
on each desk. 

Seeing and drawing. Let the chil- 
dren try to make pleasing groups 
^^^ with the solids. Let them change 
seats with each other so as to get 
the idea of how groups made by 

other children look. Let them draw 
tlie groups they have made. 
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Lesson 4. Wliat shall we build ? "Will the bridge hold you up ? 

As many of the twelve solids as possible on each desk. 
The work suggested here will give opportunity for construction, 
manual training, creative activity and imagination. 

" A wall has no business to be dead. It ought to have members in its make, 
and purposes in its existence, like an organized creatare, and to answer its ends 
in allying and energetic way, and it is only when we do not choose to pat any 
strength or organization into it, that it offends ns hy its deadness." — Riiskin. 

With thoughts like this in mind, lead the children to build care- 
fully and with a clear purpose. Try to bring up beautiful thoughts 
in connection with the things built — a building like this will suggest — 

** Over the bridge and through the wood 
To grandmother's house we go," 

and recall the Christmas time. 

'* And the barn's brown length, and the cattle-yard. 
And the white horns tossing above the wall," 

_ will fill this building with animal forms and can-y the 
minds of the children to the time of year when 

•* Many a creaking wain 
Bore slowly to the long barn-floor its load of husk and grain." 

Finish the lesson by letting the children draw pictures of the buildings. 
Let them name the pictures. If there is time, Whittier*s *' Corn Song " 
might be read to the children, or Longfellow's *' The Builders." 

Lesson 5. Options. 

(a.) Expression in nature study. See Appendix I., page 167. 
(6.) Other iJ/u strati ¥e drawing. See Appendix IL 
(6.) Review of the week's work. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. ' 

I 

TWENTY-EIGHTH WEEK.— FORM. 

SPHERE, CUBE, CONE, OBJECTS. ^ 

Orawinq Views. Modelino. Seeing and DRAwmc. Arranqinq. 
LasBoa 1. Canyouhold them juat asldo? Wbat vleir doyonsee? 
Sphere, cube, cirdefi, squares, paper, and pencil on each desk. 



Give an exerciBC in holding the sphere, then the cube facing, in one 
position : — 

1. Out la front, opposite the eyes, Fig. 1. 

2. At the waist, body erect, directly below the eyes, Fig. 2. 

3. Directly over the head, above the eyes. 

4. Directly at the left, on a level with the eyee. 
6. Directly at the right, on a level with the eyes. 

Care should be taken alwut the holding of the model between the 
fingers, HO that lis position will not be changed — the model must not 
be tipped or turned — the top must remain the top, the front must re- 
main the front, and so on, during the exercise. 
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Lead the children to tell that when they hold the model out in front, 
they see the front of it ; when they hold the model above the head, they 
see the bottom of it ; when they hold the model directly at the left, they 
see the right side of it, etc. 

Speak of the view from the window, of a beautiful view that you have 
seen, of out-door views. Ask what view you have in looking at the 
school-room (in-door view, school-room view) . These views Sire pictorial^ 
but those which follow are geometric. The teachfer should keep these 
distinctions clearly in mind when presenting either subject, but it is not 
necessary to teach them formally to the children. 

A geometric view shows two dimensions of any object. There are six out- 
side geometric views of any object, — front view, back view, top view, bottom 
view, left side or end view, right side or end view. The front view shows the 
height and the width from left to right ; the top view shows the width from 
left to right and from back to front ; the side view shows the width from back 
to front and the height, and so on. 

Let the children look right down at the top of the sphere, and tell what 
view of the sphere they have ( top view) . Bring out front view in a sim- 
ilar way. Let them find the right side view, the /eft side view, and the 
bottom view. Let the children talk about the arrangement of the views 
^ihe top view above the front view^ the b dtom view below the front 
view, the right side view or rijht vi^^w at the right of the front view, the 
left side view or left view at the left of the front view. 

Let the children place the tablets * to show the front, top, bottom, 

left, and right views of the sphere. Let them draw those views on the 

board. Let the children observe, place tablets for, and 

Odraw the front, top, etc., views of the cube. 
Let the children draw on their papers the top view of 
the sphere, and directly below it the front view. If the 

Otwo drawings are not of the same width, ask the chil- 
dren about it, and let them re-draw the views in order 
that they may agree in this dimension. 
Let the children draw the top and front views of the cube. 

* If they have no tablets, they may cat the shapes. 
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JLesson 2* Can yoa model a tablet? Use the thumbs welL 

Clay on each desk. 

Show the children how to build ap a square tablet (about four inches 
in diameter) by packing the clay firmly together with the thumbs. 
Show them how to make straight, firm sides and edges by packing the 
clay against one thumb with the other thumb. These tablets can be 
packed up and kept in a damp cloth for the lesson of the succeeding 
week if a decorative figure is to be made. 



Lesson 3, 
looks. 




Have yoa ever seen a roof of this form ? Show just how 



Cone^ papevy pencil or charcoal on each desk. 

Let the children draw the cone as it looks stand- 
ing on the back of the desk. 

Interest the children in thinking of this solid as a 
part of a house — the top of the tower. Ask them 
to look for cone-like tops to towers on their way 
home from school. 



Lesson 4, "What can these ornaments be used for ? See how many 
good ones yon can make. 

Circles^ squares^ ellipses ^ ovals^ triangles on each desk. 





Ask the children to make pleasing arrangements around a centre, 
using five tablets, four of which must be alike. 



See how miiny will produce either of the fignrea given. Ask the 
cbSdren what these rosettes might be used for. Make this work a 
pleasure to the children, by sympathetic apprcciatioD of what they do. 

Lesson 5, Options, 

(a.) Expression in nature study. Set .^pendix I., pagem. 
(b.) Other iUastratire drawing. See Appendix 11. 
{e.) fteriew of the week's work. 
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CHAPTER XXlX. 



TWENTY-NINTH WEEK. -FORM. 

CUBE, CYLINDER, SQUARE PRISM, SQUARE PYRAMID, OBJECTS. 
Drawing Views. Modeling. Seeing and Drawing. Arranging. 
Lesson 1, How wide and how high is it ? Notice the proportion. 

Cube^ cylinder^ square prism; circle^ square, oblong on each desk. 
Let the children hold the cylinder out in front of the eyes, facing, and 
look at the front view. Ask them to think how high the front view is, 

Oand how wide. (Twice as high as it is wide,) Ask 
them to hold the cylinder so as to see the top view, 
and to find how wide the view is from back to front 
and from left to right. (Just as wide frr,m left to rigM 
as from back to front,) Ask the children to lay the 
tablets* for these views — the top view above the 
front view. Ask them to draw the top and front views 
of the cylinder. 




Lead the children to study the top and front views of the square 
prism as they studied the views of the cylinder. Ask them the propor- 
tion of the front view of the cylinder and of the square prism — 1 to 2. 
Let the children draw the top and front views of the square prism. 

Lesson 2. "What shall we build on our tablet ? Press the clay firmly. 
Pruit or vegetable and clay on ea^h desk. 

Let the children model an apple, pear, beet, or turnip on a square or an 
oblong tablet, — whichever will best accommodate the object. In doing 
this, let the children mass the whole, the object as well as the tablet, 
at first and then model both into form. 

If preferred, the children may use the tablets kept from the preceding 

week and upon them build up either of 
the figures given. In building on a 
somewhat dry tablet, care must be 
taken to press the new clay firmly into 
that which is dryer, so the figure will 
not cleave from the tablet. 





Fig. 1, 

♦ If they have no tablets, they may cut the shapes. 



Fig. 2. 
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Lesson 3. Let na dra'*r it in two pOBitlonB. Hoir iball w« beglii? 
Square pt/ramid, paper, pencil or charcoal on each 

Let the children draw the square pyramid as it 

looks on the back of the desk, (irst facing, then />^ 
luroed. Interest the children in noticing this form 
in buildings, etc- Later they may build a tower by 
combining this solid with tlie square prism. 

Lesson 4, Onr laEt arranKement leaaoo should be our best. Sboir 
what you have learned. 

All the different tablets on each ilesk. 

Let the ehiklren make such arrangements with the tablets as they can 
remember. Ask them to make new arrangements or to improve tlje old 
ones if they can. Watch to see how many will arrange new figures 
when given this last direction and how many will simply add tablets to 
the arrangements already made. 

Lesson 5. Options. 

(«.} Expression in nature study . See Appendix L, page 160. 
(b.) Other iflustratire drawing. See Appendix II, 
(c.) Review of the week's work. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 




THIRTIETH WEEK.- FORM. 

SPHERE, HEMISPHERE, VASE, OBJECTS. 
Drawing Views. Modeling. Seeing and Drawing. Arranging. 
Lesson 1, Think well before you dra^7. How many views will tell 
how high it is, and how wide it is from left to right and from back to 
front ? 

Sphere^ hemisphere^ circle^ semicircle on each desk. 

OLet the children observe and draw the top and front views of 
the sphere and hemisphere. The tablets should be used as the 
first expression of the views. Lead the children to think of 
the height, width, and thickness of the models as they express 
these dimensions in their views. 

Lesson 2, Let us play we are artists designing a frieze. Use your 
thumbs yreVL, 

Spray of leaves and clay on each desk. 

Let the children model a spray of leaves on a square or an oblong tab- 
let. While the oblong tablet will make the more pleasing arrangement, 
the children should be allowed to use the shape best suited for the back- 
ground of the spray. Be sure the leaves are not flat and lifeless. The 
Wandering Jew or Tradescantia makes a pretty spray, and is easily 
obtained. 

Lesson 3. Study the profile carefully. How much of the tablet can 
you see ? 

Vase^ square, paper, pencil or charcoal on each desk. 

Let the children draw a vase as it looks standing 
on a square tablet on the back of the desk. As 
the profiles of the vase are a little diflScult to draw, 
it will be well to give a little practice upon these 
before beginning the picture. Ask the children to - 
think how pleasant it will be, when the flowers come^ 
to draw a vase of flowers. 
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BUILDING. 
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Lesson 4. Let us design a building. Shall it be a church or a home ? 

As many of the twelve solids as possible on each desk. 



** A gentle boy, with soft and silken locks, 
A dreamy boy, with brown and tender eyes, 
A castle builder, with his wooden blocks. 
And towers that touch imaginary skies." 

From "The Castle Builder,'* by Henry W. Longfellow. 





Recall the last building lesson and ask the children to build again, 
giving all the solids for this lesson. Bring up all the beautiful associa- 
tions that can play about the buildings. For the first building given 
the following might be said : — 



" In the ancient town of Bruges, 
In the quaint old Flemish city. 
As the evening shades descended, 
Low and loud and sweetly blended, 
Low at times and loud at times, 
And changing like a poet's rhymes, 
Rang the beautiful wild chimes 
From the Belfry in the market 
Of the ancient town of Bruges." 

From '•Carillon," by Henry W. Longfellow. 



Longfellow's ''Bells of Atri" might also be read to the children* 
Many stanzas will suggest themselves for the other two buildings, -^ 
both grave and gay. 

** You bells in the steeple, ring, ring out your changes 
However so many they be," 

From " SongB of Seven,** by Jean Ingelow. 

will call up the bright morning of a child's birthday, or 

** Then o*er the vale, with gentle swell. 
The music of the village bell 
Came sweetly to the echo-giving hills, 




M 
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will remind Ibe children of some evening home-eommg in a country 
town ; for theBC things appeal to children more tliiiu 

" Hang a lantern aloft In the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower e.a a signal light, — 
One. if bj land, and two. If b; aea; 
And I on the opposite shore will be, " 

From ■' Paul Re\'fre-i Ride," by Henr; W. Loogfelloir. 

will arouse the patriotic feeling of the class. 

" ' Turn again, turn again,' once the; rang cheerily. 
While a boy listened alone ; 
Made hia heart yearn again, mnslng so wearily 
Ail by hlmaeif on a stone," 

From " Sooga of Semn," by Jowi Ingtloir. 

will give them Whittington's inspiration, perhaps. 
Lesscm 5. OpUona. 

(a.) Expression in nature staify. See .appendix I., page 167. 
(6.) Other il/ustratire drawing. 
<c.) ffer/ew of the week's frork. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 




THIRTY-FIRST WEEK. — FORM. 

CONE, OBJECTS. 

Drawing Pattern. Cutting and Making. Seeing and Drawing. Studying 

Plant Forms. 

Lesson 1, Wrap the paper so as to find all the surfaoe. H.ovr many 
faces has it ? 

Cone^ two sheets of paper, 6" X ^"» pencil, scis- 
sors on each desk. 

Let the children discover how to make a pattern 
of a cone by wrapping paper aroand the cone, 
creasing the edge. Let them cat out the incom- 
plete pattern and discover where it needs a lap. 

Let the children draw the entire surface of the 
cone, the circular base touching the curved edge 
of the rest of the surface. 

Lesson 2, Flan and out carefully. Paste neatly. 

Cone^ paper, pencil, scissors, mucilage, and toothpick on each desk. 
Let the children plan, crease, and draw a pattern of the cone. Let 

them cut out the pattern and paste it to make the 
model. This is one of tTie more difficult models to 
paste, and care must be taken that the lap is not too 
\,^ ^/ wide near the vertex of the model. 

Lesson 3, Let us study actions. How will yon draw them ? 

Several toothpicks, a small mass of clay, pencil and paper on each desk. 

Let the children make men doing the different things indicated in the 
drawings given on the next page, using- the toothpicks and small balls 
of clay for the purpose. Let the children draw pictures of these men. 
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ACTION. 





Standins. 



Dancing. 



Fallinir* 





Walking. 



Running. 



Running Fait. 






AggresBive. 



Pleading. 



Sitting. 



These little figures illustrate different actions by changes of direction 
in the skeleton lines. By these the children may be led to observe form 
and action, which can be expressed by drawing. 

While the children should be led to enjoy the work, yet it is to be 
work and not mere play. This kind of drawing will aid much in the 
drawing to follow in later years. 
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Lessoa 4, VThere did you find tlie dainty flower? Let mm abow bow 
beaatifnl It ia. 

One or mare Jlowera, paper, pencil on each ilesk. 

Let the children look directly down apon a single flower and etudj it. 
Do you think the sun has warmed it well? How 
many " leaves " were given to it? What color has 
the sun painted it? Do you suppose it has ever 
held a raindrop in its cup? Let us show how it j 

appears when we are looking straight down upon f 

it. Would you like a border of these dainty flowers 
around your room? Could you paint them as beau- 
tifully as the sun has painted this ? 

Do not urge conventionalism upon the children. Let them draw this as 
freely as Ihey have drawn the solids and objects, only with delicate 
feeling, as though they were describing the spring fragrance there is 
.ilwut it. Ask the children to draw the flowers at home and paint them 
(if they have boxes of water-colors). If water-colors are provided, let 
the children paint the flower jnst drawn, if there is time. 

Lesson 5. Options. 

(a.) Expression in nature study. See Appendix L, page 168. 
[6.) Otiier illustrative drawing. See Appendix II. 
[c.) Reriew of the ireek's work. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



THIRTY-SECOND WEEK. — FORM. 

SQUARE PYRAMID, OBJECTS. 

Drawing Pattern. Cuttinq and Making. Seeing and Drawing. Studying 

Plant Form. 

Lesson 1, Ho'w many faces has it ? Crease carefully. 

Square pyramid^ two sheets of paper, 6'' X 9'\ pencil^ scissors on each 



desk. 




Let the children discover what the pattern for 
the square pyramid should be by wrapping paper 
around the solid and creasing the edges. 

Let the children cut out what they have creased 
and fold it together to find where the laps should 
be. If there is time, let them draw a pattern on 
the second sheet of paper. 



Lesson 2, This is the last model to be made. Work very carefully 
and do your very best. 

Square pyramid, paper, pe^icil, scissors, mucHa^e, and toothpick on 
each desk. 

Let the children crease the pattern of the 
square pyramid, draw the laps, and cut it out. 

Let them fold and paste the pattern to make 
the model. As this is a somewhat difficult 
model to paste, it will be well to let the children 
plan how to hold it together before the mucilage 
is applied. Some teachers read a few verses or 
a short story while the children hold the model 
together that it may dry well. 
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HEADS AND FACES. 



l-SS 



Lesson 3. Are they laughing or crying ? Make a truthful picture* 
Pa^r, pencil or charcoal on each desk. 

Let the children draw the face of one or more of the children. Let 
the children whose faces are to be drawn sit at the front of the room. 
Encourage the children to observe well and draw carefully. Let the 








exercise be " cheerful work" but not play. This is a good study in ele- 
mentary physiology. 

Notice with what simplicity — with how few lines — the faces are 
expressed in the illustration, and endeavor to lead the children to the 
same simplicity. To make a good outline picture draw essentials only. 
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Lesson 4. Wbat aro thalr woolly caps for f B«e bow they oul up 
to 2«t into thorn 1 

Paper, pencil on each desk. Ferns abovt the 
room. 

Prepare several of the large ferns that are now 
coming up, planting tiiemio pots so that they may 
be placed in different parts of the room. Let the 
children obser^'e the ferns and find how the ends 
are coiled into balls. Ask them to show by a sim- 
ple drawing bow the ends are coiled. 

Celia Tbaxter'a poem entitled "Fern Seed" 
would interest the children. 

Perhaps some of the children will think to put the 
pictures of the coils together to make something 
like the border given below, which is said to have 
been suggested by the curling waves of the Nile. 




Bcyptian Wave ScroU. 



Lesson B. Optlona. 

(a.) Expression in nature study. See Appendix I., page 169. 
(6.) Qfhar i/lastratire drawing. See Appendix II. 
(c.) Reriew of the week's work. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



THIRTY-THIRD WEEK. -FORM. 
VASE, OBJECTS. 

Drawing Profiles. Cutting. Seeing and Drawing Studying Plant Form. 
Lesson 1. Show me your profile. Let us draw the profiles of the vase. 

Vase^ paper ^ pencil on each desk. 

Let the children study the profiles of the vase by touch and by sight. 
Let them move with both hands to show how the profiles balance each 

other. Let them draw the profiles with 
both hands on the board. Fig. 1. Let 
the children think what will come be- 
tween these balancing sides — the axis 
of symmetry. Let them draw Fig. 
2 on paper, beginning with the base, 
drawing the axis of symmetry, fixing 




the proportion (1 to 2), and drawing 





the profiles and top. ^' ' 

Lesson 2', Let us be designers to-day. Which profile do you prefer? 

y(\8e^ paper^ scissors on eojch desk. Vases on the teachers desk. 
Let the children fold paper, and, thinking of the fold as the otods of 

the vase, cut a profile of a vase in 
the folded paper. Let them unfold 
the cutting and see whether the vases 
they have cut are of good propor- 
tion, and whether the curves, when 
balanced, are pleasing. The ten- 
dency will be toward making the 
vases too wide at first and too nar- 
row later. Try to lead the pupils so 
that they may avoid both extremes 
and may gain a delicate feeling for curves. 
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Lesson 3, Which form goes best through -water and air? Let as 
draw a picture of a bird. 

Ovoid, paper, pencil or charcoal on each desk. Several birds around 
the room. 

Lead the children to see the resemblance between the form of the ovoid 




and that of birds. Show the children a real bird, if possible. A stuffed 
bird will answer if a live bird cannot be obtained. Show pictures of 
birds. The Prang Wall Charts of birds will furnish pictures large enough 
for all the class to see. Let the children draw pictures of birds, adding 
a little background of bushes or grass. 
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The children might draw an illustration for each line of the following 
story : — 

Two little birds sat on a stone, 

One flew away, — then there was one ; 

The other flew away, — then there was none. 

Lesson 4, "What neiv bloBsoms have come ? Let us arrange a border. 

Several flowers, papery pencil on each desk. Borders of flowers on the 
teacher's desk. 

The borders on the teacher's desk should be very simple and delicate 
—nothing stronger in color than a tint. Lead the children to express 
the daintiness of their buttercups, wind-flowers, spring beauties, or other 
blossoms. When they have shown by a drawing how one blossom 
looks, let them think how a row of these drawings could be arranged 
and lines drawn to complete a border. If the children have water- 
colors, let them paint their borders after they are drawn. Encourage 
them to draw and paint borders at home. 

Lesson 5. Options. 

(a.) Expression in nature study. See Appendix Lepage 176. 
(6.) Other illustrative drawing. See Appendix IL 
(c.) Review of the week's work. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 





THIRTY-FOURTH WEEK. — FORM. 

SQUARE PRISM, RIGHT-ANGLED TRIANGULAR PRISM, OBJECTS. 
Drawing Views. Modeling. Seeing and Drawing. Studying Plant Form. 

Lesson 1, Compare the front vie^^^s. What do you find ? 

Square prism, right-angled triangular prism, square, oblong^ 
right-angled triangle on eojch desk. 

Let the children observe all the views of the square 
prism and the right-angled triangular prism. Let 
them lay the tablets* to represent these views. Let 
them draw the front, left, right, top, and bottom 
views of the square prism and right-angled triangular 
prism on the board. Let them draw the top and front 
views on paper. 

Lesson 2, Let us make a design for a frieze in a church. Can you 
remember a historic figure ? 

Clay on each desk. Picture of quatre- 
foil and Greek cross on the board. 

Recall the quatrefoil and Greek cross. 
Lead the children to talk of the decora- 
tion in churches, stone churches in par- 
ticular. Ask them to think where and 
how they could use a modeled figure — 
a quatrefoil or a cross — on a tablet. 

Let the modeling be suggestive rather 
than hard and mechanical in outline. 

Lesson 3, Let us draiv a plant from the sunny -windcw. Can you 
sho^^ the sunshine in your picture ? 

Paper, pencil or charcoal on ea/:h desk. Several plants on desks 
about the room. 

The illustration on the next page is a suggestion for the arrange- 
ment of large objects about the room. Boards may be procured long 

♦ If they have no tablets, they may cut the shapes. 




DRAWING A PLANT. 



enougtk to extend across the aisles. Cleats may be screwed on tlie ends 
of tlie 'tsoxea of the desks to serve as support for these boards during 



liie drawing exercise. Objects may be placed in each alternate aisle, 
leaving the other aisles for the teacher to pass through. 

Let the children choose flowers 
from the window to be placed on 
desks where they can see and draw 
them. If the school-room has no 
plants, ask the children to bring 
some from home. Geraniums, 
primroses, rubber plants, and other 
common house-plants make very 
good studies. They should, how- 
ever, be as simple as possible. 

While it is not expected that the 
children will be led to picture de- 
tails, it is hoped that they will ob- 
ser^■e earnestly and draw carefully. 

But do not let them linger too long 
overtheirwork. Thereisgreat ad- 
vantage in securing a bright expres- 
sion of early impressions. Do not 
let the mind get wearied before it 
has opportunity for expression. 
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Lesson 4, Did it oome from a sunny place ? Let ns make a rosette. 

Leaves^ paper ^ pencil on each desk. 

Let the children look down npon a leaf and then draw a picture to 

show how it looks. Ask them to repeat the draw- 
ing of this leaf around a centre just as they repeated 
the tablets around a centre. Let them think of some 
shape to be drawn over the centre to hold the leaves 
together, in a rosette. Show them similar rosettes 
made from a delicate tone of colored paper. 

If possible, let the children paint their rosettes in 
some delicate tone of one color. Do not encourage the thought that 
the rosette must be painted green because it comes from a leaf— 
although it might be painted green. 

Lesson 5, Options. 

(a.) Expression in nature study. See Appendix /., page 168. 
(6.) Other illustrative drawing. See Appendix IL 
(c.) Review of the week's work. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THIRTY-FIFTH WEEK.-FORM. 

FIRST SIX SOLIDS-OBJECTS. 

Observjnq Form. MoDiUNG. Seeing and Drawing. Studying Plant Form. 

Lesson 1. l^t ns study vleirs agiiia. How many vleirB do yrn n«ed? 

One of the first six solids, paper, pencil on each desk. 

Let the children find the views of any of the first six solids and then 
draw the front, left, right, top, and bottom views on the board. Let 
tiiem think what the top ^"iew shows — the width from back to front 
and from left to right; what the front view shows — the width from left 
to right and the height. Let them draw the top and front views of 
either of the six solids on paper, making the width from left to right, the 
same in the two triewa. 

Lesson 2. 'What kind of branchsB bave yon brought? 8«l«ct tba 
most pleading spray. 

Spray of leaves and clay on each desk. 

Let the children model a spray of leaves on a tablet. In selecting the 
sprays, care sbonld be taken to get two or three leaves relatively so 
placed as to make a pleasing whole. 

Lesson 3. Tell the story of the floorers yritL yonr peuolls. Can you 
■ho^ that yoa love them ? 

Glass'tvith flowers, paper, pencil or charcoal on each desk. 

Let the children draw a few simple 
flowers in a glass of water. Ask them to 
make these flowers tell as much of a story 
as they can. Perhaps they would like to 
hear what Longfellow says of the flowers.* 

•From ■' Floweis," by Hsnry W. Longfellow. 
" EveTTwhere about na they are glowing ; 

Some like stars to tell us Spring la born ; 

Others, their blue eyes with tears o'erflowlng. 

Stand like Ruth amid the golden corn." 
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■* In all places, then, and in all seasons, 

FlowerB expand their light and soul-Uke wlngB. 
Teaching us, by roost persuasive reaaons, 
How akin they are lo human things. 

" And with childlike, credulous affection 
We behold their tender buds expand; 
Bmblems of onr own great resiiTrectlon, 
Emblems of the bright and better land." 

Lesson 4. Let na tblnlE what kind of paper wa would like In our 
rooms. Hoir axatxy vronld like flO'warB in It ? 

Ftotoera, paper, pencil on each desk. 

Let tlie children look down upon their daises, buttercups, pinks, lilac 
blossoms, etc., and then draw the picture to show how the flower 
looks. 

Let the children think how figures are arranged on wall papers — reg- 
ularly, in rows up and down and from corner to corner. Ask them to 
repeat the flower they have drawn over an oblong drawn on their sheet | 
of paper in the same way. If possible, let the children color their fig- 
ures, using the color they think they would like in their rooms. 

Lessoa 5. Options. I 

(a.) Expression in nature study. See Appendix T.,page 169. ' 

(b.) Other illasfrttfiye drawing. See Appendix II. 
(e.) Reriew of the week 's work. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



THIRTY-SIXTH WEEK. -FORM, 

NATURAL FORMS. 
Seeing and Drawing. Modeling. Studying Plant Form. 

Lesson 1, "Where did they grow? Let us think how the pkice 
looked as we draw. 

Flowers^ paper^ pencil or charcoal on each desk. 

Let the children study branches of leaves 
or branches with flowers. Let them draw 
pictures of these. 

Ask each of them to bring some stanza with 
the branch or flower they choose for the les- 
son. Let them write these stanzas under the 
drawings when finished. 

' * Violet ! dear violet ! 
Thy blue eyes are only wet 
With joy and love of Him who sent thee, 
And for the fulfilling sense 
Of that glad obedience 
Which made thee all that Nature meant thee ! " 

— Loioell. 
From •* Song," by James Russell Lowell. 

Lesson 2, Let us do our best to-day. What have you brought? 

Flowers and clay on each desk. 

Let the children model a flower or spray of leaves with a flower. Lead 
them to think of the sun shining down upon the flowers in the early 
morning when the dew is on them. Ask them to make the flowers look^ 
as soft and sweet as when they were picked. 

Lessons, Close your eyes. Can you remember how it looked? 

Paper J pencil or charcoal on each desk. 

Let the children make a drawing of a window garden or a flower-bed 
they have seen either at home or on the way to school. Ask them to 
make a pleasant, sunshiny pioture. 
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Lesson 4, What can you make of the petals ? Let ua arrange them 

Hose petals^ paper ^ pencil on each desk. 

Let the children arrange rose "leaves" in rosettes, and then into 
borders or surface covering. Tell the children how the children in India 
are taught to make designs with rose " leaves " in the sand. 

Lesson 5, Options. 

(a.) Express/on in nature study. See Appendix /., page 169. 
(&.) Other illustrative drawing. See Appendix IL 
^ (c.) Review of the week* s work. 
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EXPRESSION IN NATURE STUDY. 

I GRiBVB not that ripe knowledge takes away 
The charm that Nature to my childhood wore, 
For, with that Insight, cometh, day by day, 
A greater bliss tlian wonder was before ; 
The real doth not clip the poet's wings, — 
To win the secret of the weed's plain heart 
Reveals some clew to spiritual things, 
And stumbling guess becomes firm-footed art. 

— Lowell, 

Not unrelated, unaffled, 

But to each thought and thing allied. 

Is perfect Nature's every part, 

Rooted in the miglity Heart. 

— Emerson. 

The observation of natural forms and phenomena gives the pupil a systematic 
habit of thougiit, leads him to scientirtc methods of study, and teaches liira to 
distinguish not only differences in degree, but difference in kind, the superficial 
from the fundamental, the individual from the typical. 

The contact of the cliild with nature should be made healthful and strength- 
ening to the moral nature, leading the thought and feeling of the child to a 
sympathy with all created things, and to a sense of the presence of the Creator. 
— Louisa P. Hopkins. 

A few suggestions are offered for the expression by drawing of th3 
cliild's observation of nature. It is hoped that these suggestions will be 
helpful to the teacher in her efforts toward a unification of the viirious 
studies, as well as illustrative of the broad use of drawing as a means of 
expression. 

At this stage in the development of the child it is not expected that he 
will search very deeply into the causes of natural phenomena ; tliat he 
will analyze very closely the formation of the pebbles with wliich he 
plays, or that he will study all the parts of an animal. Neither is it 
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necessary for him to pull to pieces the flower he admires for its gay 
color or its pleasant perfume in order to learn that one part is called the 
petiole and certain other parts stipules or petals. The teacher's aim is 
to direct the ever active observation of the child to an intelligent, but 
loving and gentle study of those things in nature which are so closel}^ 
related to his own individual life. 

A brief schedule of lessons is offered, suggesting topics in which the 
child will be likely to find drawing a natural and ready means of 
expression. By a careful study of the children's drawings the teacher 
will find out how much has actually been gained by them in their 
observations, and will also find where her direction of the observations 
may be changed to gain higher attainments in the work. 

The schedule of lessons is intended simply to show what may be done 
with even the youngest children. It has been arranged with a view to 
leading the children to observe the changing season and the familiar 
objects around them in their daily lives. In the study of trees, for 
instance, they observe the trees they pass on the way to school (the 
maple is suggested as it is a common shade tree, but any tree may be 
taken instead), not only because the trees are familiar, but because they 
can be studied all the year round. 

The following outline of lessons is intended to show how the different 
subjects in nature study may be taken up, so that each may follow the 
round of the seasons. 

OUTLINE OF LESSONS. 
SEPTEMBER. 

First Week. The Heayens. Sun, sunshine, sunbeams. The pleasure they 

give. The work they do. 

For Chapter I. of Form Study, page 26, Lesson 5. 

Second Week. Plants. Fruitage — grapes, apples, pears, melons. 

For Chapter II. of Form Study, page 32, Lesson 5. 

Third Week. Pet Animals. Kitty-cat. 

For Chapter III. of Form Study, page 38, Lesson 5. 

Fourth Week, Plants. Fruitage — pumpkin, squash, egg-plant, etc. 

For Chapter IV. of Form Study, page 42, Lesson 5. 
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OCTOBER. 
first Week. Pet Animals. Dogs. 

For Chapter V. of Form Study, page 46, Lesson 5. 

Second Week, The Heavens. Moon, stars. 

For Chapter VI. of Form Study, page 50, Lesson 5. 

Third Week. Plants. Trees — autumn foliage. 

For Chapter VII. of Form Study, page 54, Lesson 5. 

Fourth Week, Plants. Fruitage — nuts, grain, etc. 

For Chapter VIII. of Form Study, page 59, Lesson 5. 
irOVEMBER. 
First Week. Plants. Fruitage — seeds and seed-vessels. 

For Chapter IX. of Form Study, page 62, Lesson 5. 

Second Week, The AlP. Clouds, vapor, rain, etc. 

For Chapter X. of Form Study, page 65, Lesson 5. 

Third Week. Plants. Roots — beet, carrot, turnip, parsnip, salsify, etc 
Underground branch — potato. 

For Chapter XI. of Form Study, page 68, Lesson 5. 

Fourth Week. Animals. Turl^ey, chickens, etc. 

For Chapter XII. of Form Study, page 70, Lessons 1 and 2. 
DECEMBER. 
First Week. Plants. Trees — condition in winter. 

For Chapter XIII. of Form Study, page 75, Lesson 5. 

Second Week. Animals. Rabbit, squirrel, etc. 

For Chapter XIV. of Form Study, page 80, Lesson 5, 

JANUARY. 

First Week. The Air. Snow, hail, frost, ice. 

For Chapter XV. of Form Study, page 83, Lesson 5. 

Second Week. Animals. The horse. 

For Chapter XVI. of Form Study, page 86, Lesson 5. 

Third Week. The Air. Snow, hail, frost, ice. 

For Chapter XVII. of Form Study, page 91, Lesson 6. 

Fourth Week. Minerals. CoaL 

For Chapter XVIII. of Form Study, page 05, Lesson 5. 
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FEBRUARY. 

First Week. Minerals. Gold, silver. 

For Chapter XIX. of Form Study, page 98, Lesson 5. 

Second Week. Animals. The cow. 

For Chapter XX. of Form Study, page 101, Lesson 5. 

Third Week, Minerals. Iron, copper, nickel. 

For Chapter XXL of Form Study, page 104, Lesson 5. 

Fourth Week. The Earth. Land, water, rivers. 

For Chapter XXII. of Form Study, page 107, Lesson 5. 

MARCH. 

First Week, The Air. Winds, etc. 

For Chapter XXIII. of Form Study, page 111, Lesson 5. 

Second Week Minerals. Stones, pebbles, slate, slate pencils. 

For Chapter XXIV. of Form Study, page 114. 

Third Week Plants. Branches and leaf-buds. Possibly signs of growth. 

For Chapter XXV. of Form Study, page 116, Lesson 5. 

Fourth Week. Plants. Growth of seedlings, sprouting. 

For Chapter XXVI. of Form Study, page 118, Lesson 5. 

APRIL. 

First Week. Plants. Growth of seedlings. Stem, cotyledons (name not 
given), roots. Food. Another observation of leaf -buds — growth indicated by 
swelling. 

For Chapter XXVII. of Form Study, page 121, Lesson 6. 

Second Week. Plants. Growth of seedlings. Review stem and root. Ob- 
serve the first leaves. Disappearance of food. Possibly a study of snowdrops, 
daffodils, and crocuses coming up in yards at home, or a study of swelling of 
leaf -buds. 

For Chapter XXVIII. of Form Study, page 123, Lesson 5. 

Third Week. The Air. Clouds ; shower and sunshine — rainbow. 

For Chapter XXIX. of Form Study, page 127, 1 esson 5. 

Fourth Week. Plants. Growth — swelling buds on tree branches or further 
study of seedlings. Seedlings have more leaves and the food has' probably 
disappeared. Snowdrops, daffodils, hyacinths — manner of coming up, possibly 
blossoms. 

For Chapter XXX. of Form Study, page 130, Lesson 5. 
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XA7. 

First Week. Plants. Trees, garden shrubs, and wild flowers. Bursting leaf- 
bada. Sap. 

For Chapter XXXI. of Form Study, page 133, Lesson 5. 

Second Week. Plants* Trees, garden shrubs, and wild flowers. Leaves, 
probably blossoms. 

For Chapter XXXII. of Form Study, page 136, Lesson 5. 

Third Week. Animals* Birds — nest-building, eggs, etc. Singing. 

For Chapter XXXIII of Form Study, page 139, Lesson 5. 

i Fourth Week. Plants. Trees, garden shrubs and plants, and wild flowers. 
I Leaves, blossoms. 

For Chapter XXXIV. of Form Study, page 142, Lesson 5. 
JUNE. 

First Week. Plants. Garden plants and wild flowers. Blossoms. 

For Chapter XXXV. of Form Study, page 144, Lesson 5, 

Second Week. Animals. Birds — care of young. Singing. 

For Chapter XXXVI. of Form Study, page 146, Lesson 6. 



NATURAL, PHENOMENA. 



Spring comes hither. 
Buds the rose ; 

Ro^es wither, 
Sweet spring goes. 

Summer soars, — 
Wide- winged day; 

"White light pours, 
Flies away. 

Soft winds blow, 
Westward born ; 

Onward go, 
Toward the morn. 



— George Eliot. 

The Robin sang about the Sunshine breaking through the cloud ; about the 
Rainbow smiling over the weary, rain-clogged Earth ; about the mild, still, hazy 
autumn days that soothe the September gale to sleep ; he sang of the glory of 
the Dawn after the dark Night ; he sang, too, about the crumbs that little chil- 
dren strew upon the ground when it is covered with snow; and about the moist 
warm Wind that releases the frozen streams, and unwraps the young buds from 
their winter swathing bands. — Mary S. Claude. 

Think, every morning, when the sun peeps through 
The dim, leaf -latticed windows of the grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Their old, melodious madrigal of love ! 
And when you think of this, remember, too, 
'T is always morning somewhere and above 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore. 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 

— Longfellow, 
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In directing the cliild'a attention to the phenomena of nature, it ia best 
tiiat the lesson be apparently called out by the conditions present. For 
this reason the schedule suggests a study of sunshine in September ; a 
study of the moon and stars in October (while the weather is yet so 
mild that even little children may be allowed to go out in the evening to 
make their own obaervations) j a study of clouds, vapor, and .rain in 
November ; while April will surely give opportunity to study the quick 
transition from clouds and showers to sunshine, and perhaps the always 
wonderful rainbow. 

The following list of exercises, containing an illustrative lesson on 
sunbeams, will show how the study of natural phenomena may be carried 
on through the year. The place these lessons occupy in the year's course 
in Expression in Nature Study will be found in the schedule, pages 



Lesspa 1. Son — Sunbeams. 

Talk with the children about the sun and the sunshine, and the sun- 
beams. Draw upon the board a large circle for the sun and a small one 
for the earth and ask some one to draw a sunbeam from the sua to the 
earth. Ask others to draw sun, earth, and sunbeams. Either of the fol- 
lowing poems or songs might be used in connection with this lesson : — 
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Note. — All the poems and songs referred to in this appendix are taken from. 
the following books : — 

'* Open Sesame," and the First and Second Readers of ** The National Masic 
Course." — Ginn & Co., Boston. 

" Child Life " and " Poems for Children." — Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

•* The Little Ones* Annual." — Estes & Lanriat, Boston. 

** Young Folks' Book of Poetry." — Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

** Grandma's Rhymes and Chimes." — Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

** The Dead Doll and Other Poems."— Ticknor & Co., Boston. 

First and Second Readers of **The Normal Music Course." — Silver, Bnr- 
dett & Co., Boston. 

The children's magazines — ** The Chatterbox," *' Wide-Awake," ** Baby land," 
** Little Men and Women," and ** St. Nicholas," — will aflford much more litera- 
ture on the subjects that follow. 

POEMS. 

** Sunshine." — From Delavigne. 

From " Open Sesame/* Vol. I. 

** The Rainbow." —JbA?i Kehle. 

From " Open Sesame," Vol. T. 

SONGS. 

** If I were a Sunbeam." — Lucy Larcom. 

From *' The Normal Music Course,*' Second Reader. 

** A Few Stray Sunbeams." — Eliza Sproat Turner, 

From " The Normal Music Course," Second Reader. 

•* Good Morning to you. Sunshine, Dear." — Eckelmann. 

From •• The Normal Music Course," First Reader. 

** Summer Suns are Glowing." — '• W. TT. How. 

From " The Normal Music Course," First Reader. 

Lesson 2. Obserratlon of moon and stars. 

Let the children bring stories of their observations of the moon and 
Btars for several days. Take up these stories, with those of the day 
added. Let the children draw pictures of the moon and stars. 

Show pictures of the moon (not old photographs — they are not true) , 
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and of moonlight and starlight scenes. Read some poem about the 
moon or stars, or teach the children a song about them. 
The following poems and songs are fitting ones for this lesson : — 

POEMS. 

" The Waning Moon."— Celia Thazter. 

From •• Poems for Children." 

"Lady Moon."— ionf Houghton, 

From " Child Life." 

" The New Moon." — Mrs, Follen. 

From •• Child Life." 

" The Man in the Moon."— Mrs, A, D. Bell. 

From ** Grandma's Rhymes and Chimes.** 

•• The Moon." — Anonymous, 

From " Open Sesame," Vol. I. 

«• Stars." — ** Poems for a Child:' 

From *• Open Sesame," Vol. I. 

" The Dipper."— Mary A, Allen. 

From " Grandma's Rhymes and Chimes." 

" The Little Boy and the Stars." — ^wn* Ef^e's Rhymes. 

From " Young Folks' Book of Poetry. '» 

SONGS. 

" The New Moon."— Jlfrs. Follen, 

From '• The Normal ^uslc Course," Second Reader. 

" The Moon and One Star." — Mrs, Anderson. 

From *'The Normal ^usic Course," Second Reader. 

"The Moon." — 

From *' The National Music Course," Second Reader. 

"Little Star." — ^mo« Collection, 

From " The Normal Music Course," Second Reader. * 

Lesson 3. Obseryatlon of clouds, yapor, and rain* 

Let the children bring stories of their observations of clouds, vapor, 
and rain for several days. Take up these stories in the lesson, and also 
the weather of the day. Lead the children to think of the usefulness of 
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clouds and rain. Let them draw an out-of-door picture and shoTv 
the rain falling, or a group of objects suggestive of a rainy day. Sho^v 
them good pictures of rain, clouds, etc., or read a poem or teach them 
a song relating to the lesson. Many charming suggestions will be found 
in " Brooks and Brook Basins," by Alexander E. Frye. — Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 

A list of poems and songs is giv^en below : — 

POEMS. 

** Robin's Rain Song."— Celia Thaxter. 

From " Poema for Children." 

** April and May." — Celia Thaxter, 

From '• Poems for Children." 

«* The Song of the Spring Uam." — Elizabeth A. Davis. 

From •• Grandma's Rhymes and Chimes." 

•• The Talking Rain." — George Cooper. 

From ** The Little Ones' Annual." 

** Little Raindrops." — Aunt Effi.e's Rhymes. 

From " Young Folks' Book of Poetry.'* 

*«The Sliower." — 

From " Young Folks' Book of Poetry." 

AUTUMN'S MIRTH. 

'T is all a myth that Autumn grieves, 
For watch the rain amid the leaves ; 
M With silver fingers dimly seen 

It makes each leaf a tambourine, 
And swings and leaps with elfln mirth 
To kiss the brow of mother earth ; 
Or, laughing *mid the trembling grass, 
It nods a greeting as you pass. 
Oh ! hear the rain amid the leaves — 
*T is all a myth that Autumn grieves I 
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"T Is all a myth that Autumn grieves, 

For list the wind among the sheaves; 

Far sweeter than the breath of May, 

Or storied scents of old Cathay, 

It blends the perfumes rare and good 

Of spicy pine and hickory wood. 

And with a voice in gayest chime^ 

It prates of rifled mint and thymc*^ 

Oh ! scent the wind among the sheaves — «. 

T is all a myth that Autumn grieves ! 

'T is all a myth that Autumn grieves ; 
Behold the wondrous web she weaves ! 
By viewless hands her thread Is spun 
Of evening vapors shyly won. 
Across the grass from side to side 
A myriad unseen shuttles glide 
Throughout the night, till on the height, 
Aurora leads the laggard light. 
Behold the wondrous web she weaves — 
'T is all a myth that Autumn grieves ! 

— Samuel Minturn Peckk 

SOIifGS. 

•» The Rain." — Schade. 

From ** The National MubIc Course," Second Reader. 

*« The Shower/' — 

From " The National Music Course," Second Reader. 

Lesson 4, ObserTation of snow, hail, frost, and lee. 

Let the children bring stories of their observations of snow, frost, ete* 
Let them observe snow and ice crystals if possible. Take up all of these 
observations in the lesson. Let the children draw pictures of what they 
saw in the snow (crystals if they observed them) , or of a frozen pond 
or lake they 'know, and show boys and girls skating upon it, etc. Show 
good pictures that will illustrate any child's observation to the class* 
Read a poem or teach a song applicable to the subject. 
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The following poems and songs are suited to Lessons 4 and 5 : — 

POEMS. 

*• Winter." — From the German, 

From •• Child Life." 

*'Snow." — 

From " Yonng Folks' Book of Poetry." 

** The Snow Man." — Marian Douglass, 

From *• Young Folks' Book of Poetry." 

**Jack Frost."— CeZia Thaxter. 

From •• Poems for Children." 

** The Ice King." — Jennie Joy, 

From " The Little Ones' Annual." 

«* The Flock of Doves." — Celia Tfiaxter. 

From •• Poems for Children." 

SO/I/GS. 

** It Snows." — Hannah F, Gould, 

From '• The Normal Music Course," Second Header. 

** Winter Song." — Translated by Mrs. L. T, Crag in. 

From •* The National Music Course," First Reader. 

*♦ Winter Song:' — Hdlty, Translatedhy G. T, Brooks. 

From " The Normal Music Course," Second Reader. 

*' Old Winter is a Sturdy One." — Dulcken, 

From •* The Normal Music Course," First Reader. 

Lesson 5. ObserTatlon of snow, hall, ice, and fk>ost« 

Further work in the line of that of Lesson 4. 

Lesson 6. ObserTatlon op memory — Earth, land and water — also Plyers. 

Let the children bring the results of their observations as before In 
addition to present obsei*vations, lead them to tell of their observations 
the previous summer when going about in a carriage or in the cars. Ask 
them to bring pictures of scenes they saw, if possible. As they tell their 
observations, let them draw pictures of rivers, lakes, or ponds they have 
seen. Lead them to think of the usefulness of rivers and lakes. 
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In connection with this study of the earth the following poems may be 
f onnd helpful : — 

POEMS. 

*' The yrovl^r— Browne. 

From •• Young Folks' Book of Poetry .»» 

"The Creator." — 

From " Young Folks* Book of Poetry." 

•• Song of Summer." — Mary Mapes Dodge, 

From •• Young Folks* Book of Poetry.'* 

** The Brook." — Tennyson. 

" All Things Beautiful."— Jtfrs. Alexander, 

From •• Child Life.'* 

Lesson 7. Obseryation of air, wind, etc. 

Let the children bring their observations of what the wind does. Lead 
them to think of the usefulness of the wind rather than its destructiveness. 
Let them draw pictures showing what the wind does, — flags blowing, 
weathervanes turning, ships sailing, and windmills. Show pictures to 
make them think of the usefulness of the wind. 

The following poems and songs may aid in this study : — 

POEMS. 

•* What the Winds Bring." — Edmund C. Stedman. 

From the •* Young Folks' Book of Poetry." 

** March." — Celia Thaxter. 

From *• Poems for Children.'* 

*' The Kite Ted Made." — Mrs. Clara Doty Bates. 

From "Grandma's Rhymes and Chimes." 

SONGS. 

"The Wind." — 

From •♦ The National Music Course,'* First Reader. 

** In the Snowing and the Blowing." — Anonymous. 

From •♦ The Normal Music Course," First Reader. 

«* Whichever Way the Wind Doth Blow." — 

From •* The Normal Music Course," First Reader. 
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Lesson 8, Obseryation of clouds, showers, sunshine, and the rainbow. 

Let the children bring stories of their observations as before. Let 
them draw pictures of the things they tell of, if possible. 

Sing a song of raindrops, 

Clouds and April weather, 
Four-and-twenty redbreasts 

Caught out together. 
When the shower was ended 

What a song was heard 
About the rainbow splendid, 

From each dripping bird ! 

— Selected. 

The following poems and songs are applicable to this lesson : — 

POEMS. 

** The Gladnecs of Nature."— Wm. CuUen Bryant. 

From** Child Life." 

** Good morning." — Browning. 

From " Open Sesame," Vol. 1. 

*»The Water-Bloom."— Celia Thaxter. 

From •• Poems for Children." 

so/If GS. 

" Hush, I Hear the Silver Rain." — Barry Cornwall. 

From " The Normal Music Course," First Reader. 

*' Bo-Peep." — Mrs. Anderson. 

From " The Normal Music Course," Second lieader. 

"Brother Robin." — Mrs. Anderson. 

From ** The Normal Music Course," Second Reader. 



STUDY OP PLANT LIFE. 



Give f oolB their gold, and knaves their power $ 

Let fortune's bubbles rise and fall ; 
Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 

Or plants c tree is more than all. 

— Whittier. 

Oar common mother rests and sings. 
Like Ruth, among her garnered sheaves ; 

Her lap is full of goodly things. 
Her brow is bright with autumn leaves. 

— Whittier. 

Begin the observation of plant life at any point, or with any material most 
accessible. With little children it is not necessary to follow a system, but only 
to lead them to love plants, and to observe them carefully. Never fail to bring 
out some appreciation of the beauty of form and color presented to the eye ; and* 
later, of the order and design of the whole plant, as well as of its various part^ 
and their uses. Always involve the sympathy and love of children in the study 
of nature, as such activities educate the sesthetic sense and the faculties of the 
wal,— Louisa F. Hopkins. 



An oatline, similar to that for the study of natural phenomena, is 
given as a suggestion for the study of the growth and reproduction 
of plants. The illustrative lesson is intended to show the spirit of the 
^ork, and especially to show that there is a far higher pleasure in the 
study of vegetable life than the gratification of the sense of taste by 
its culmination, — the fruit. 

It is hoped that, while the child is led to observe the details of growth 
to some extent, he may be allowed to keep his admiration for the beauti- 
ful whole, and that, through this love, he may be influenced to look 

•upward to the Source of all beauty. 
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The following list of exercises will show how the observation of 
plant growth may be made to conform to the changes of season, the chil- 
dren's surroundings, etc. The place the exercises take in the year's 
course in Expression in Nature Study may be found by referring to the 
schedule on pages 74-77. 

Lesson 1. Plants, Fruitagre. 

Ask the children to bring fruit. Talk with them about it, bringing up 
pleasant thoughts, and let them draw it. 






Children's Drawings op Fruit. 

The following poems and songs will furnish suggestions for keeping 
the thought of this lesson and also the following lesson on fruit in the 
children's minds : — 

poemrs. 

** Among Green Pleasant Meadows." — From the German of Herder. 

From '• Child Life." 

** Dust.*'— Celia Thaxter, 

From " Poems for Children.** 

SONGS. 

** Little Jack Homer." — Mother Goose. 

Prom " The Normal MubIc Course," First Reader. 

♦* Autumn Song." — From Schneider. 

From " The National Music Course," First Reader. 

liosson 2. Obsenration of the pumpkin, squasli, egg-plant, etc. 

Lead the children to see the beauty as well as the use of these plainer 
fruits. Let them save some of the seeds to plant later in the year when 
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they study plant growth. Let the children draw pictures of these fruits. 
Bead some poem or story or sing some song applicable to the subject. 
The poem given below will suggest others to the teacher's mind. 

•• The Pumpkin." — j: G. WhiUier, 

Lesson 3. Obserration ofaatamn fbltage. 

It is hoped that children may select some tree to watch through the 
year. As maple trees are so commonly used for shade in parks and 
Along streets, doubtless the children will pass at least one on the way to 
school. Let the children bring leaves from their trees (or from others) 
aod let them draw a picture to show how the tree looks. Let them make 
pictures of the leaves — but not by tracing around them. 

The following song will please the children and will probably suggest 
: other songs and poems to the teacher : — 

! SOMG. 

" The Dance of the Leaves." — James Geddes, 

From " The Normal Music Course," First Reader. 

Lesson 4. Obserration of nuts, grain, etc. 

Ask the children to bring stories of their observations of fields of 
grain or to tell of nutting expeditions. Let them bring heads of grain, 
nuts, etc., if possible. If they cannot see fields of grain they can see 
grain in bulk in many places. Show heads of different grains, and 
show nuts in burrs. Let the children draw the nuts. 

The following poems will suggest other poems or will bring to mind 
songs that can follow this lesson. 

POEMS, 

"Nutting Time." — Lavinia S, Ooodwin, 

From *' Grandma's Rhymes and Chimea.** 

** The Good Giant." — George E. Cooper. 

From " The Little Ones* Annual." 
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THE CHESTNUT BURR. 

A wee little nut lay deep in its nest 
Of satin and brown, the softest and best, 
And slept and ji^rew while its cradle rocked, 
As it hung in the boughs that interlocked. 

Now the house was small where the cradle lay. 
As it swung in the winds by night and day ; 
For a thicket of underbrush fenced it round, 
This lone little cot by the great sun browned. 

The little nut grew, and ere long it found 
There was work outside on the soft green ground ; 
It must do its part, so the world might know 
It had tried one little seed to sow. 

And soon the house that had kept it warm 
Was tossed about by the autumn storm. 
The stem was cracked, the old house fell. 
And the chestnut burr was an empty shelL 

But the little tree, as It waiting lay. 
Dreamed a wonderful dream day by day. 
Of how it should break its coat of brown. 
And live as a tree, to grow up and down. 

— Adapted. 
From the " Kindergarten Magazine," September, 1892. 



Z»esso2i 5, Obsenration of seeds and seed-Tessels— The pea, beany 
sqoasb-seedSy melon-seedSy etc. 

Encourage the children to bring seeds and seed-vessels, and connect 
their observation of these with the forms they are studying, as much 
as possible. The poppy pods, morning-glory capsules, rose haws, and 
many other seed-vessels, as well as a large number of seeds, resemble 
spheres. Lead the children to see use and beauty in all these things. Let 
the children draw pictures of the seed-vessels and seeds. 
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The following poems and songs will suggest a way of leading the 
children to a more delighted study of seeds. 

POEMS. 
*• Seeds and Trmts r ^ Keble. 

From *• Young Folks* Book of Poetry." 

"Sowing."— 

From •* Young Folks' Book of Poetry." 

"September." — Helen Hunt Jackson. 

From " Open Sesame." 

" Who told? *' — Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, 

From *' The Little Ones' Annaal." 

"The Story of an Apple."— M. J. 

From " The Little Ones* Annual.*' 

SOMG. 

"The Seed." — 

From *• The National Music Course/* First Reader. 

Lesson 6. Obserratton of roots used for food ~ The beet, carroti 
turnipy etc. Also of tbe underground branch —tbe potato. 

Ask the children to bring vegetables and lead them to think of them 
as attractive because of their usefulness. Let them draw pictures of the 
vegetables. The following poem will aid in giving a higher turn to the 
thought about these homely but useful vegetables. 

POEM. 
" The Huskers." - J, Q. WhiUier. 

Lesson 7. Obseryation of the winter condition of trees. 

Ask the children from time to time how their trees look ; and whether 
they see anything new about them. During this week, collect as many 
stories about the trees as possible. Talk with the children about the care 
that is taken of the trees even in winter ; tell them how the snow helps 
to keep them warm, and how necessary it is for them to sleep. Let the 
children draw pictures of the trees showing how they look in winter. 
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The poem and song given below will suggest poems or songs that 
are appropriate to this lesson. 

POEM. 

»*TheOak." — -4i/red Tennyson. 

From ** Open Sesame." Vol. I. 

SONG. 

»* Winter Song."— fRJZiy, translated. 

From ** The Normal Music Course," Second Reader. 

Lesson 8. Obserratton of branches of trees and sbrobs. 

At this time there will probably be signs of growth in the swelling of 
leaf-buds on shrubs in sheltered corners. Let the children observe 
branches that show or do not show signs of growth. Let them find the 
leaf-buds, and interest them in looking at home or in the fields for some 
that are beginning to show signs of growth. Let them draw a branch. 
Perhaps these branches can come from the children's own trees. Cau- 
tion the children about breaking the trees too freely. 

The songs given below will suggest other songs or poems the children 
will be glad to hear or learn. 

SONGS. 

" The Four Seasons.*' — From the German of Dulcken, 

From *' The Normal Music Course/* Second Reader. 

** In the Snowing and the Blowing." — Anonymous. 

From ** The Normal Music Course,'* First Reader. 

Lesson 9. Obsenratlon of tbe growth of seedlings — Sprouting. 

The seeds must be prepared for this lesson six or eight days in 
advance. Lead the children to observe well and to show what they see 
by drawing. 

The following songs will suggest songs or poems that will awaken the 
interest of the children. 

•• Bo-peep." — Mrs. Anderson. 

From ** The Normal Music Course," Second Reader. 

** When the Wintry Wind is Blowing." — German, translated. 

From *' The Normal Music Course,'* First Reader. 
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Lesson 10, Mserratloii of the growth of seedlings— The stem, tho 
cotyledons, the roots. 

Provide each child with an uprooted plant. Lead the children to ob- 
serve the plant, — the stem, the roots. Let them observe, also, how 
thick the cotyledons are. Reserve this last point for further obsei'va- 
tion — it will not be necessary to give the name cotyledon. Let the 
children draw the plants as they look. 

A further observation of leaf -buds may also be taken up in this lesson. 
Keep alive the interest of the children in their chosen trees. Doubtless 
the buds will be swelled sufficiently to be noticeable by this time. 

Lesson 11. Obsenratlon of the growth of seedlings. 

Review the stem and root. Probably the first leaves will be suffi-* 
ciently started to be studied. If this is the case, the cotyledons will 
have shrunk, so the children will be able to see the change. Give the 
idea of the eating of food to make the plant grow, — just as children eat 
food to make them grow. Let the children draw the plants as they now 
are. 

Further observation of leaf-buds may be made here if thought best. 

Possibly the snowdrops, daffodils, crocuses, and hyacinths will be out 
of the ground in the gardens at home. If so, let the children tell what 
they have observed about them. If the flowers have started so that the 
children have seen them, the following poems and song will be appropriate. 

POEMS. 

•* Daflfy-Down-DiUy ."—3fts» Warner, 

From " Ycung Folks' Book of Poetry .»' 
••The Crocus." — JT. F, Gould, 

From " Young Folks* Book of Poetry.'* 
SONG. 

" The Bluebird." — Emily Huntington Miller. j 

From *' The Normal Masic Course,'* Second Reader. 

Lesson 12. Obserratton of growth In trees and garden shrubs. 

The leaf-buds will now be quite large, — possibly they will bo 
bursting. Let the children draw the buds, if they have opened suffi- 
ciently to be interesting. 
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A further observation of the growth of seedlings may be taken, if 
desired. The leaves will probably have grown, and the food will have 
gone from the cotyledons. 

The snowdrops, crocuses, and daffodils will now be out in gardens 
and parks. Encourage the observation of these, and, if possible, have 
some of the flowers to talk about. 

The following poems and song will be found appropriate to the 
reason : — 

POEMS. 

«« The DaffodUs."— Wordsvoorih. 

From «* Young Folks* Book of Poetry." 

«• The Crocus." — Celia Thazter, 

From " Poems for Children.'* 

'* Spring.**— Celia Thaxter, 

From ** Poems for Children." 

*« Song of Spring Rain." — Elizabeth O. Davis. 

From ** Qrandma*8 Rhymes and Chimes.*' 

SOMG. 

** Spring." — 

From " The Normal Music Course," Second Reader. 

4 

Lesson 13. Obserrntloii of trees, garden shrabs, or wild flowers. 

The leaf -buds are bursting. If the branch is cut the sap will stare. 
Let the children draw a branch showing the young leaves. If any of 
the children go into the country they will possibly now find the early 
lowers, — spring beauty, arbutus, and others. If any flowers are 
brought, let the children observe and then draw them. 

The following poem may suggest further observation on the part of 
the children : — 

POEM. 

*• The Tree." — Bjornstjeme Bjornsen. 

From "Child Life." 
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Lesson 14. Obseiratlon of trees, g^arden shnibs, and wild flowen. 

The leaves will be out, and probably many of the early blossoms will 
show in the parks or gardens or fields. Let the children draw leaves or 
flowers. 

The following poem and song may offer suggestions to the teacher for 
inciting further observation, or for turning the thoughts of the children 
to the higher things in nature. 

POEM. 

•* The Nobler Nature." — Ben Jonson. 

From " Yoang Follu' Book of Poetry.'* 
SOUG. 

»• The Leafy Boughs are Nodding," *- Mrs, Anderson. 

From " The Normal Music Course,*' Second Reader. 

Lesson 15^ Obsenration of trees, garden shrobs and plants, and wild 
flowers. 

leaves and blossoms will now be abundant. Let the children draw these. 

"I held a flower in my hand as I stood before a class of neglected children. 
All eyes were fixed upon it, — they love flowers so, these poor little ones. * I like 
to hold this lovely flower in my hand,* I said. * Why do you think I like it? 
What does it make me think of? * * It makes you think of God,* said a boy with 
simple gravity. ' Yes, it almost seems as if God held my hand as I hold this 
flower which he has made ; it is beautiful. You may hold it for a moment and 
see what God thought ; how perfect it is ! What a color it has ! How sweet a 
perfume ! ' So we should connect with the ideal of God the ideas of symmetry, 
beauty, color, and all that gives us delight in nature ; we should connect with it, 
also, the ceaseless activity of creative love and force, for creation is quite plain 
to the child as a thing of the present and not of the past ; he sees the grass grow- 
ing beneath his feet, he sees the bare stems breaking into leaf, the bud opening 
into flower, and the seed ripening into fruit ; this endless cycle of growth and 
renewal is, to his ingenuous mind, a revelation of an ever-present God. The 
creatures all speak to him of the God who made them; the baby came from God 
Into the earthly home. The sunset, the stars, the clouds, the gathering snow, and 
the falling rain all go and come at God's bidding ; and why should we not join 
the child ia ascribing all these phenomena of nature directly to Him who is the 
origin and end of creation? " ♦ 

* From " The Spirit of the New Education," by Iiouisa Parsons Hopkins. — Lee and Shepard* 
Boston, other quotations from Mrs. Hopkins are taken from this book and from her " Observation 
LesBons for the Primary Schools," also published by Lee and Shepard. 
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The following poems and songs will be suited to this season s -^^ 

POEMS. 

"Little Dandelion." — Helen B, Bosttoick. 

From " Child Life/* 

*• The Violet." — Jane Taylor. 

From " Young Folks' Book of Poetry/* 

«* My Dandelion Girl."— Clara Doty Bates. 

From " Grandma's Rhymes and Chimes." 

" Japk-in-the-Pulpit.*'— Clara Smith. 

From *• Child Llfe.»» 

SOMGS. 

"The Violet."— Barry Cornwall. 

From ** The Normal Music Course/' Second Reader. 

" The Violet." — 

From ** The National Music Course/* ^rst Reader. 
«* Little Dandelion.** — Mrs. Anderson. 

From ** The Normal Music Course/' Second Reader. 

Lesson 16, Obsenration of garden plants and wild flowers. 

The blossoms are now out and the children will be delighted to draw 
daisies in a tumbler, etc. 

The following poems and songs are well adapted to the season : — 

P0£¥$. 

"Buttercups and Daisies." — Mary Howitt. 

From *• Child Life.'* 

"A Lily's Word." — 

From " Young Folks* Book of Poetry .»• 
** Daisies." — George Cooper, 

From •« The Little Ones* AnnuaU" 

•* Buttercups." — Mrs. F. 8. Lovejoy. 

From '* The Little Ones' Annual.** 

" The Kalser-Blumen."— CeWa Thaxter. 

From "Poems for Children.'* 

SOMGS. 

"There's not a Yellow Buttercup." — 

From " The Normal Music Course/' First Reader. 

" No Flower that Blows." — 

From ** The Normal Music Course/' Second Reader. 
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Among the noblest in the land, 
Though he may count himself the least, 
The man I honor and revere 
Who, without favor, without fear, 
In a great city*dares to stand 
The friend of every friendless beast. 

— Longfellow, 

To teach every child in the land to be humane is to exterminate cruelty in the 
next generation. — Elltn Snow, 

But each stage of the advancing season gives prominence to certain species, 
as to certain flowers. The dandelion tells me when to look for the swallow ; the 
dog-toothed violet when to expect the wood-thrush ; and when I have found the 
wake-robin in bloom I know the season is fairly inaugurated. — John Burroughs. 

The bobolink has come, and, like the soul 

Of the sweet season vocal in a bird, 

Gurgles in ecstacy, we know not what 

Save June ! Dear June ! Now God be praised for June ! 

— Lowell. 

The occupation of the mind in its attention to the forms of nature which lie 
all about us, is a preventive of idleness and immoral or mischievous activities. — 
Louisa P. Hopkins. 

In the lessons on animals it has been thought best to begin with one 
near and dear to the children. Children always enjoy stories of kitties 
and other pets whether told in prose or in verse. A little book pub- 
lished by Frederick Warne & Co. — "A Peep into Cat-Land" — will 
prove a mine of delight to the little ones. 

The following list of exercises, including an illustrative lesson, will 

show what may be done with beginners in this work. The place these 

lessons occupy in the course for the year will be found by referring to 

the schedule on pages 74-77. 

171 
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Lesson 1. Tbe Utlf-Mt. 

Have a cat brought to school in a basket. Talk to tlie childrea about 
the surprise in store for them. Ask them to guess what may be ia the 
basket. 

Take tbe cat out of the basket, and talk with the children about its 
eyes, its claws, its fur. 

Lead tbe childrea to tfill ;on about cats or kittens that they have or 
that they have seen. They may have some very pleasant stories to tell. 



! ! 



iw/hii'^ i ^:m^'''' 



Ask if they would like to have a picture of a cat drawn for them on 
the board and whether they would like to have the cat sitting or stand- 
ing. Draw a very simple picture of a cat sitting. Let the childrea 
draw pictures of cats that they have seen. 

Do not criticise the children's drawings. The free, unconscious ex- 
pression by the chUdren is desired here. 
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The following poems and song will serve to keep the memory of this 
lesson : — 

POEMS. 

** Pussy's Class." — Mary Mapea Dodge. 

From " Yoang Folks* Book of Poetry.** 

•• Catching the Bird.'* — Marian Douglas. 

From *' Grandma's Rhymes and Chimes." 

"Two Little Cats."— Clara G. DoUivers. 

From *' Grandma's Rhymes and Chimes.'* 

** The Kitten's Foe."— Mary C. Clark. 

From '* Grandma's Rhymes and Chimes." 

«« A Boastful Puss." — Mrs. Clara Doty Batps. 

From ** Grandma's Rhymes and Chimes " 

SOMG. 

** Pussy knows." — 

From •' The National Music Course," First Reader. 

Lesson 2. Study of dogs. 

If a small and quiet dog can be had, have one in the school-room ; but 
the children can observe them outside and bring their stories as they 
did in the lessons in natural phenomena. Let the children draw pictures 
of dogs they know. 

The following poems and songs will suggest others adapted to this 
lesson : — 

PO£M$. 

•» Little Gustava." — Celia Tliaxter. 

From ** Poems for Children." 

*' Dog Prince." — 3Irs. Clara Doty Bates. 

From '* Grandma'd Rhymes and Chimes.** 

SONGS. 

«« I Ve a Little Dog at Home." — 

From *• The National Music Course,** First Reader. 

•« Fido and his Master." — 

From " The National Music Course," First Reader.*' 
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Lesson 3, Obseryatlon of turkeys, chickens, ducks, etc. 

At this season of the year there is considerable interest in these fowls 
as the subjects of feasts. Lead the children to think of all that is inter- 
esting about them. Let them draw pictures of fowls. Show them pic- 
tures of the hen, the turkey, etc. (Prang's Natural History Cards give 
Tery good colored pictures of all the domestic fowls, as well as of many 
animals.) 

The poems given below are intended to give the children other thoughts 
of these birds than are usually stirred. 

POEMS. 

«* Lost." — Celia Thaxter. 

From •' Poems for Children." 

** The Motherless Turkeys." — Marian Douglass, 

From " Child Life." 

** The Orphan Turkeys."— Jfrs. H. E, Jenkins, 

From " Grandma's Rhymes and Chimes." 

*• One Old Hen." — JIfarion Manville, 

From ** Orandma's Rhymes and Chimes.*' 

** The Chickens' Rights Appeal." — Elizabeth A, Davis. 

From " G-randma's Rhymes and Chimes.*' 



Lesson 4. Obsenration of rabbits, squirrels, etc. 

These animals are often pets, and no doubt children will know of one 
or the other. Squirrels will be found in parks of any considerable size 
until very late in the fall. Let the children bring their stories of the 
animals, and after they are told, let the children draw pictures of the 
squirrels or rabbits they have seen. 

The following poems and song will suggest others suited to the 
lesson : — 
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POEMS. 

•» The Falling Leaves.** — 6rus«ie Packard Du Bois. 

From " Grandma's Rhymes and Chimes.*' 

** The Mountahi and the Squirrel.** — Emerson. 

From " Young Folks' Book of Poeiry." 

SOMG. 

•'The Rabbit.** — 

From Frcebers '* Mother Play and Nursery Songs." 

Lesson 5. Obsenration of the horse. 

Let the children bring the stories of their observations, and let them 
draw the horse they like best- 

The following poems may add to the lesson : — 

POEMS. 

*« Old Dobbin." — Eliza Cook. 

From " Child Life." 

"Old Doll." — JTa^e Upson Clark. 

From " The Little Ones* Annual. 

Lesson 6. Obseryation of the cow. 

Let the children tell what they have found out during the week, and 
draw the picture of a cow. The teacher might add a drawing in outline 
of a cow in a meadow. Show pictures of cows. 

The following poems will interest the children in the life of this use- 
ful domestic animal : — 

POEMS. 

'• Milking.'*— CeZia Thaxter. 

From " Poems for Children." 

«*The Cow-Boy's Song." — ^nna M. Wells. 

From •* Child Life." 

" The Frightened Cow.** — Kate Upson Clark. 

From ** The Little Ones* AnnnaL*' 
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Lesson 7. Obsenration of birds and tbelr songps. 

This is the nest-building time. Lead the children to tell their obser- 
vations of the nests and eggs, and then let them draw pictures of birds' 
eggs and nests. Let them draw the nests on branches and show the 
eggs in them. 

The following poems and songs will serve to enliven the interest in 
the lives of the birds, and will lead the children to be more considerate 
of them: — 

" Bobin Redbreast." — W. Allingham. 

From " Yoang Folks* Book of Poetry." 

•* Little Birdie."— -4yre<f Tennyson. 

"The Bluebird." — Emily Huntington Miller. 

From "Child Life." 

"Tragedy." — Celia Thaxter. 

From '• Poems for Children." 

" The Sparrows." — Celia Thaxter. 

From " Poems for Children." 

"Plccola."— CeZia Thaxter. 

From *• Poems for Children." 

"Perseverance." — Celia Thaxter. 

From ** Poems for Children." 

SONGS. 

"Brother Robin." — Mrs. Anderson. 

From " The Normal Music Course," Second Reader. 

" When the Merry Lark Doth Gild."— Barry Cornvoall. 

From " The Normal Music Course," Second Reader. 

Lesson 8. Observation of birds earing for their yonng, and of the 
songs of birds. 

Lead the children to watch the birds (without disturbing them) as 

they feed the young. Let them draw pictures of the birds caring for 

the little ones. Get accounts of the songs of the birds. 
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The following poems and songs will aid in interesting the children ia 
caring for the birds : — 

POEMS. 

*• Smg on, Blithe Bird."— Wm. Motherwell, 

From " Child Life." 

** The Brown Thrush." — Lucy Larcom. 

From "Child Lifo." 

•• Birds in Summer." — Mary Hovcitt. 

From "Young Folks' Book of Poetry." 

* Bluebirds in Autumn." — Celia Thaxter. 

From ••Poems for Children." 

^* Thfe Nightingale." — Otlia Thaxter. 

From *• Poems for Children." 

*» The Wounded Curlew."— Celia Thaxter. 

From •' Poems for Children.** 

«* Bob White." — George Cooper. 

From " Grandma's Rhymes and Chimes." 

SO/lfGS. 

** The Bird's Nest." 

From •• The National Music Course," First Reader. 

*• The Little Girl and the Robin." 

From •• The National Music Course," First Reader. 

•• Spring Voices." — Coates Coll. 

From "The Normal Music Course," Second Reader. 

** Spring — Cuckoo." — Bowles. 

From "The Normal Music Course," Second lieader. 
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I wrote the past in characters 
Of rock and Are the scroll. 
The building in the coral sea, 
The planting of the coal. 

Time and thought were my surveyors, 
They laid their courses well. 
They boiled the sea, and piled the layers 
Of granite, marl, and shell. 

— Emerson. 

But if we feel it necessary to direct all this 8<;tlvity so as to secure more 
definite results of growth and knowledge, let us give the child a garden, and 
tools with which to work in it. He may dig, hoe, and rake ; he observes and 
handles the soil, studies the loam, the sand, the gravel, pebbles and rocks. He 
collects and arranges these things ; he compares one with another ; he sees how 
they are produced, and how they are related to each other. — Louisa P. Hopkins. 

Miss Buckley in her beautiful work, " The Fairy Land of Science," 
Bays : *' No person is so independent as he who can find interest in a 
bare rock, a drop of water, the foam of the sea, the spider on the wall, 
the flower underfoot, or the stars overhead." 

Let the children use that most glorious gift, the imagination, and even 
a piece of coal may become to them an object of delighted interest. 
They will spend pleasant hours in searching out some of the manifold 
uses to which iron is put in these busy and triumphant days when man 
subjects all things to his reign ; and they will take an active human 
interest in those who *' delve for gold," and the way in which the 
precious metals are worked into beautiful forms for use and ornament. 
Let them see, as Whittier did, — 

« 

" The gray rock touched with tender bloom 
Beneath the fresh-blown rose of dawn." 

Let them know something of the forces that smoothed and rounded 
the pebbles over which the brook " chatters and babbles " as it goes to 
178 
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*' join the brimming liver" ; and of the work that even these tiny peb- 
bles perform in Nature's great work-shop. It is Holmes who wrote, — 

" Yon stream, whose sources run, 
Turned by a pebble's edge, 
Is Athabasca roUing toward the sun, 
Through the cleft mountain ledge. 

'* The slender rill had strayed, 
But for the slanting stone. 
To evening's ocean, with the tangled braid 
Of foam-flecked Oregon." 

The following list of exercises will serve as suggestions for carrying 
out the work in classes. 

Lesson 1. €oaI. 

Children in seatSt a small piece of coal loosely lorapped in paper on each desk. 
Hie teacher has several piec( s of conl, some matches, a stone, and a piece of glass — 
also a good-sized shallow box of wood, A large flat tin pan will answer. 

Talk about the slone, the glass and the coal. Gradually lead to sim- 
ple drawings like that of a box of coal, given below. This might be 
transformed by the teacher into a fireplace scene. 




Froebel, in his "Mother Play and Nursery Songs," has made the 
presentation of these more common things pleasing to the child. The 
song of " The Charcoal Bufner's Hut" will bring delight to the children. 
The following poem will be also a pleasure. 

" Cradle Song."— J?. W. Gilder. 

From •• Open Sesame." Vol. I. 
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Lesson 2. Obseryation of gold and silTer. 

The teacher should provide bits of ore and objects made of gold or 
silver. Lead the children to see both use and beauty in the metals. 
Let them draw a picture of the ore or of an object made of silver (mug, 
cup, etc.). 

POEMS. 

** Lessons from the Flowers." — 

From ♦• Young Folks' Book of Poetry.*' 

" Pretty Is That Pretty Does."— ^Zice Gary, 

From ** Young Folks' Book of Poetry." 

" The Nightingale."— Celia Thaxter. 

From "Poems for Children." 

Lesson 3. Obserration of iron, copper and other common metals. 

Ask the children to bring objects made of iron, copper, etc., if possi- 
ble. Provide pieces of ore and objects made of these metals. Let the 
children tell not only their obsers^ations of these objects but of those 
outside. Encourage the further observation of the use of the metals. 
The locomotive is dear to the hearts of all boys,— they can make a 
picture of this, and thus illustrate the use of both iron and copper. 
Let the children draw other objects of iron or copper. 

POEMS. 

*' The Village Blacksmith." — Longfellow. 
** Old Ironsides."— O. W. Holmes. 

The following song will suggest the use of coal in working iron : — 

** The Charcoal Burner's Hut." 

From Froebel's '• Mother Play and Nursery Songs." 

Lesson 4. Obserration of stones and pebbles. 

Provide material and also ask the children to bring pebbles, bits of 
stone, etc. Lead them to think how pebbles are made. Helpful sugges- 
tions will be found in " Guides for Science Teaching," No. 1 ; " About 
Pebbles," by Prof. Alpheus Hyatt. D. C. Heath & Company, Boston. 

POEMS. 

** I am a Pebble." " The Origin of the Pudding Stone."— O. W. Holmes. 
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For as with words the poet paints, for you 
The happy pencil at its labor sings, 
Stealing his privilege, nor does him w^rong, 
Beneath the false discovering the true, 
And Beauty's best In unregarded things. 



— LowelL 



But if you wish to learn drawing that you may be able to set down, clearly 
and usefully, records of such things as cannot be described in w^ords, either to 
assist your own memory of them, or to convey distinct ideas to other people ; 
if you wish to obtain quicker perceptions of the beauty of the natural world, 
and to preserve something like a true image of beautiful things that pass away, 
or which you must yourself leave ; if, also, you wish to understand the minds 
of great painters, and to be able to appreciate their work sincerely, seeing it 
for yourself, and loving it, not merely taking up the thoughts of other people 
about it, — then I can help you, or, which is better, show you how to help your- 
self. — Huskin. 



There has been a growing feeling for some time that the originality 
of children has not been given sufficient opportunity to show itself, when 
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the drawing lessons require, as they generally must, the execution of 
certain definite things. It has been thought that an occasional exercise 
might be given in which the child would express his thought by drawing, 
without the slightest suggestion as to liow he is to draw, .and that, from 
this exercise, the thoughtful teacher would be able to judge how much 
the child sees, and to what extent he is applying that which he has 
gained in the regular drawing lessons. 

The teacher will then be collecting material to aid her in developing 
the next steps in form study more clearly and strikingly. And in 
the next steps in form study tlie teacher will look forward to the 
following lesson in illustrative drawing, in order to collect material 
from the present work to aid in carrying the children farther in that 
which is to come. In this way the regular drawing will supplement and 
be supplemented by the illustrative drawing. 

This work is in no sense separated from the regular drawing ; it is only 
suggested as an additional means of securing growth in this subject by 
interesting the children, by allowing them freedom to express their own 
ideas, and by givmg the teacher an opportunity to observe the individu- 
ality of the children. 

It is hoped, too, that the teachers will find this example of integrating 
other things with drawing an illustration of how drawing may be inte- 
grated with other subjects in a way helpful to them. 

In the first lessons the children should be given absolute freedom ; the 
teacher should not even suggest the way they should place the paper or 
where they shall draw upon it. The two duties of the teacher are to 
present the matter well, and then to withdraw herself and watch for the 
outcome. In no other way can unconscious expression be secured ; and 
in this early work, pure, childish expression is the only thing of value, 
since it is upon what the children already know that the future work 
must be built. 

While the drawing is to be absolutely free from dictation, it is intended 
that the teacher shall, in every possible way, bring to the children's 
notice all that they can comprehend of good, simple drawing in the direc- 
tion in which she wishes them to work. For example, if some child the 
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teacher knows has drawn a good picture of a pail, a cup, or a hox, she 
can show this picture and ask the children what they think of it, why 
they think it is good, etc. The teacher can also show a simple drawing 
of her own, either on the board or on paper and ask the children to tell 
her about it. In this case she would show the object as well as the 
picture ; and if she sees there is a dawning appreciation of the things to 
be expressed, she can carry the talk quite a distance, allowing the 
children to show, by drawing, points they cannot make clear by language. 
It is not intended that the children shall copy the teacher's work, how- 
ever, and great care must be taken lest in their quick imitativeness they 
do so. Another danger in this work is that the teacher may tell instead 
of drawing out what is in the children's minds — the work should be 
spontaneous and free. 

Although the first drawings are crude (the illustrations in the stories 
show how crude, since they are reproductions of children's drawmgs) it 
is not intended that they shall remain so. Neither is it intended that 
they shall become conventional, after the work of the teacher or some 
pupil. It is felt that if the work is done in the right spirit, — the teacher 
getting as near to the children as possible, — the growth in observation, 
imagination, and expression will be surprising. It is proved every day 
that little. children can see and express much more than has been thought 
possible. It would seem that all that is necessary to get children to draw 
is to give them good material and direction, — not dictation, for although 
dictation has its advantages, it should always be kept subordinate. 

It should never be forgotten that most children love to draw, — not 

in the very conventional way they are sometimes required to draw, 

perhaps, but in a spontaneous way, — and this liking of theirs should be 

utilized in every possible way in the daily work in language, reading, etc. 

The following outline gives suggestions as to what may be done in 

this direction. The outline is arranged in six groups, and each group is 

intended to furnish one lesson a week for six weeks, although the same 

line of work need not be continued for six consecutive weeks. In this 

as in other school work, the teacher should be governed by the school 

conditions, which vary with almost every school. 
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1. Reading of Simple Stories from Mother Goose. 

Read very simple poems or stories to the children, — stories which have to 
do with things about them, — and ask them to make the pictures 
for the story; that is, illustrate it. The teacher may aid the 
children by showing them any object mentioned in the story, but 
the object must be shown in such a way that the children will not 
draw merely the object but will reach out to the part the object 
plays in the story or poem. This requires an exercise of the 
imagination j — just what is desired. 

2 Talks About Pictures Brought by the Children. 

An occasional talk about pictures will help to direct the attention of the 
children to the pictures around them in the school-room and at 
home, and, it is hoped, encourage them in their drawing. These 
pictures should be brought by the children and may be : — 

(a.) Pictures of babies. 

(6.) Pictures of baby animals — kitties, puppies. 

(c.) Pictures of what the children like. 

By carefully leading the children to see what is good, the teacher will be 
gratified to see that the class of pictures brought will steadily im- 
prove. On picture days the children will not be expected to 
draw, but will observe and talk about the pictures. 

3. At the Discretion of the Teacher. 

A third division of the work is left to the teacher's discretion. The kind 
of illustration will depend entirely upon the environment of the 
majority of the children composing the class. 

4. Stories Containing Hidden Type Forms. 

In this division of the work the teacher tells a story in which the children 
will find the type forms, but they should not be found by the 
teacher's showing or asking. 
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5. Talks about Pictures of Things Like the Type Forms. 

This division takes up the observation and collection of objects like the 
type forms. 

6. At the Discretion of the Teacher. 

This division, like the third, is left to be filled with such exercises as the 
teacher feels will be best suited to the needs of the children. 

Suggestions with regard to these different lines of work and lessons 
illustrative of three of the lines are given below. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ILLUSTRATION OF STORIES OR POEMS. 

The stories and poems given below have been selected not only with a 
view to interesting the children, but with the thought that they present 
some salient points which the children may be able to illustrate. 

Question the children a little before asking them to draw, thus calling 
their attention to the points to be illustrated. 

As the children become more used to this work, their power of concen- 
tration will increase, and, if the story is carefully read, there will be no 
need of questions. The idea is that, while allowing the thought of the 
children as much freedom as possible, the children shall, at the same 
•time, be given a correct idea of the direction in which they are to work. 

LITTLE ROGER. 

" Little Roger, up the long slope rushing 
Through the rustling corn, 
Showers of dewdrops from the broad leaves brushing 
In the early morn. 

** At his sturdy little shoulder bearing, 
For a banner gay, 
Stem of fir, with one long shaving flaring 
In the wind awaj'." — Celia Thaxter. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER WORK. 

The following poems and story, with suggestions for leading the chil- 
dren to see what might be ilhistraled in them, may be of assistance ta 
teachers in carrying this work further. It is hoped that the work will 
excite the observation and the imagination of the children so that they 
will be able to do better and more appreciative work each week. Unless 
there is growth in attention, expression, and enjoyment, the work will 
miss its purpose. 

THE KITE TED MADE. 

The sticks he made were light ; 

He tacked them into place ; 
And he bound a string cord tight 

From end to end for a brace ; 
And he covered it over with paper white, 

And on that drew a face. ^ 

The twisted bits he tied 

In a long and jagged trail, 
And held aloft with pride, 

For that was the kite's tail; 
At length a string was all beside 

He needed for a sail. 

This found, he took it out 

Into a vacant lot. 
Ordering the little boys about, 

As, pray, why should he not ? 
"While they with eager whoop and shout » . 

Gathered about the spot. 

But the kite, alas ! it lagged. 

And would not lift nor fly ; 
Ted tried to run — it dragged. 

However he might try ; 
And the long tail of which he bragged 

Trailed broken and awry. 
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" What ails the thing ? " cried Ted. 

Piped little Jo, *' I know " — 
Black face and kindly head, 

And black, bare feet had Jo -^ 
•• The reason it don't go ahead 

Is 'cause the wind don't blow.'* 

— Jilrs. Clara Doty Bates. 

From *• Grandma's Rhymes and Chimes.** 

How does one go to work to make a kite ? What has to be done to make it 
fly ? Can you make a picture of Ted's kite ? 

JOHNNY'S PICTURE. 

Johnny was not quite five years old when his mamma said to him" one morn- 
ing, ** My dear, if you will be a good boy all the forenoon, and do not disturb 
me while I am at work, you may go over to Aunt Jane's after dinner, and have 
your picture taken." 

Aunt Jane was a photographer, and Johnny knew what that meant. 

He thought it over, and after awhile said, *' Mamma, may I have it taken just 
as I want it ? I mean may I stand just as I please ? " 

** Yes," said mamma ; *' you may stand just as you like." 

** I am afraid," said Johnny, '* that auntie will not want me to do that." 

They then agreed that mamma should write a note, telling Aunt Jane to allow 
liim to take whatever position he desired. 

Everybody laughed when they saw the picture. 

I do not believe you could guess how he had his picture taken. 

He just stood straight up with his back to the camera. 

There was the picture, but no one could tell whether it was Johnny or some 
other little boy. 

He said he could see his face in a looking-glass, and he had often wondered 
how he looked when he turned his back. 

It was a long time before this little boy heard the last of his queer picture. 

It was shown to so many people that he finally said, * ' Mamma, suppose we 
hide that back picture." 

" All right," said mamma; ** it is yours, and you may do whatever you like 
with it." 

He then nnt H, where it could not easily be found, but did not destroy it. — 

Mrs. J. iS. Itowe. 

From " The Little Ones' Annual." 
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HowdoyoD think JobDoy looked trhen be stood wiUi bis back toward people? 
Can you show me wltli your pencil and paper? 
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THE RACER. 

■When Bert was three years oM, I gneSB, 
And wore, like little girls, a dress, 

lie rode his papa's caoe; 
He'd shont "Get up! Galaog! GalangI" 
Whip up his pony with a string. 

And run with might and main. 

When he was five, he had a horse, 
A rocking animal of course. 

With stirrups at the side. 
And real hair tail hung on behind. 
He whipped him. too. with air unkind, 

So fast he wished to ride. 

He 'a seven now. and goes with speed 
Upon a big velocipede, 

With shining wheels and braces ; 
So fast his feet, so firm his grip, 
With need of neither spur nor whip. 

He beats in all llie races. 

— Clara O. DoUtBtm, 

From " The Uttle Od«i' Anouol." 
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How did little Bert ride first? Did you ever see anybody ride that way? 
Show me how he looked. 

What did Bert have to ride on when he grew bij2:ger? Which was nicer, the 
cane or the roclving-horse? Why? Can your pencil tell me all about Bert on 
his rocking-horse? 

How did Bert ride when he grew to be a tall, strong boy so he could play on 
the sidewalk? Which do you think was the nicest way of all to ride? Can you 
make a picture of that, too? 



9> 



The following stories and poems, with others found in *' Babyland, 
"Our Little Ones," "Little Men and Women," and other children's 
magazines, will give ample material for the work in the illustration of 
stories. 

STORIES. 

•• Aunt Patty's Daisy." — Mrs, Mary Johnson. 

From *• The Little Ones' Annual." 

** Dicky's True Story." — ^«en N. Knov. 

From "The Little Ones' Annual." 

POEMS. 

*• The Fireman's Horses." — Lavinia S. Goodwin, 

From " The Little Ones' Annual.* 

** The Farm Breakfast." — Marion Douglass. 

From " Grandma's Rhymes and Chimes.'* 

*» Betty B." — 

From " Grandma's Rhymes and Chimes." 

** Little Nannie Counts Her Babies." — Geo, S, Burleigh* 

From " Grandma's Rhymes and Chimes'" 
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SUGGESTIOHS FOR THE STUDY OF PICTURES ON " PICTURE DAY." 
For developing in the child a liking for that which is beautiful and 
ti'ue, or BO beantif 111 that one wishes it might be true, the " Piclui-e Day " 
will be found helpful. On these days it is suggested that the children 
be asked to bring : — 

1. Pictures of babies — as " the baby" is so dear to the child's heart. 

2. Pictures of baby animals — kitties and puppies, usually appealing 
irresistibly to the affections of the child. 

3. Pictures of things the children like best. 

For all of these lessons the teacher should have a good assortment of 
appropriate pictures, as in many cases the pictures brought will not be 
what the child really likes nor what is fitting to present to the children 
for study. This will sometimes be the case because of the indifference 
of the parents, and sometimes because of their inability to supply the 
child with what he needs. 

It is not intended that the children shall draw in these lessons. The 
teacher will wish to sec what the children bring, and also to observe 
what they find in the pictures. She will wish, too, to lead them to find 
and enjoy what is best in the pictures, and to reject such pictures as tell 
a story of wrong and crime. These latter pictures can be exchanged 
for better ones in the teacher's collection. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOB EXERCISES ON DAYS LEFT TO BE FILLED 
AT THE TEACHER'S DISCRETIOH. 

It is felt that the teacher, knowing the suiToundiDgs of the children, 
will wiali an occasioual opportunity to lead them along this line of work 
in a way more intimately applicable to those surroundings than can be 
suggested in a course of study. The work in illustrative drawing Bhoukl 
not be considered as separate from the regular drawing, but rather a 
necessary part of the subject, giving, as it does, an opportunity to each 
child to work out his own individuality. And if the teacher carefully 
obae^^'e8 what the children do in tliis freer work, she will no doubt find 
reason for corrections of her previous teaching in form study. The im- 
proved work in form study will in turn re-act upon the illustrative draw- 
ing. The following suggestions give the direction the work might take : — 

1. The childi'en may bring objects to draw, as dolls, toys, and things 
resembling the type solids. 
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2. The children may draw fiom memory sometliiiig fbey saw on the 
way to school, things that belong in the kitchen, things that are used on 
the table, things that are used in the garden, etc. 

3. Let the children di'aw objects about the school-voom. 

4. Show a good but simple picture. Let tlie children look at it 
earnestly a moment, then remove it. Let them draw what they remem- 
ber of it. 

5. The children may draw things the carpenter uses, things the black- 
smith uses, etc. 

6. Let the children imagine and draw the type forms in action, — as 
the sphere and cube riding down hill on the cylmder, the sphere running 
away from the cube, the cylinder running after the sphere, leaving the 
cube behind. 

7. One child may impersonate a man sawing wood, a man shoeing a 
borse, etc., and let the rest draw his picture. 

8. The ebilVlren may draw wliat tliey can see from the window. 

9. Let them draw something they have seen in otlier school-rooms, — 
the room where a brotlier or sister is, the master's room, etc. 
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SUGGESTIOVS FOfi LESSONS ON HIDDEN TYPE FOSMS. 

The stories containing hidden type foims will not only sei-\-e to interest 
the children, but they will also pi-ove an excellent form of review, show- 
ing the teacher how much the children are observing /orm. It is not in- 
tended that the teacher shall so emphasize the presence of the forms that 
the children will not fail to see thorn, but tliat the story shall be told 
casually — the teacher watching to see if the form is recognized. 

One or two tilles of stories may pi'ove siiggestive, as " Brave 
Charlie," a story of bnililmg and drawing. The bonny, brown boy blow- 
mg bubbles. 

SUGGESTIONS FOfi ANOTHER KIND OF "PICTUfiE DAY." 

On this "Picture Day" the children are to bring pictures of things 
like the type solids. Do not have these pictures paslwi on a sheet, as 
the discrepancy in size may mislead the children, — as a picture of a 
mug actually lai^er than that of a street roller. 



ILLTJSTEATITE DE AWING 
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TEACHERS. 



For some years attempts have been made to mtroduce blackboard 
drawing by the teachers into tbe lowest grades of the public schools, and 
the attempts have been more or less successful. Its purpose has been 
largely to picture the thoughts of the children, or to afford material for 
observation and reading lessons. 

It is doubtful, however, whether this work has been carried on m such 
a way as ever to meet the ideals of those who started it, — they believing 
that, next to the live animal or flower, the image of these growing under 
the teacher's hands would be the greatest inspiration of the children's 
thoughts. 

Enough has now been done in this subje'^t to make it possible to re- 
view the past with profit to the future. It is felt that, as is thought 
necessary in other school subjects, a different view of this subject must 
be taken, aind that, instead of the drawing being done in a way to leave 
an impassable gulf between that of the teacher and the pupil, the work 
of integration shall here have sway and the drawings of teacher and 
children shall supplement each other. 

The growth of the subject of drawing in the public schools would seem 
to warrant the belief that the teachers will now be able to prepare them- 
selves to draw before their pupils correctly, but in a very simple way, 
such objects as they ask the children to draw, or such as it would be 
reasonable to expect in illustrating reading, language, or observation 
lessons fifteen or twenty minutes in length. 

195 
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It is hoped, also, that it will be possible to raise the illustrative work of 
the children to a far higher standard than has ever been reached before, 
and it is thought that the teacher's own work may be a valuable assistant 
to this end. If the teacher, after having watched the free work of the 
pupils, can show them some point almost attained by them, by making a 
drawing on the board and leading the children to talk freely about it (as 
in the lesson on the Kitty-Cat) , and show her or tell her how to make it 
better, her greater ability in drawing will enable her to lift and inspire 
the children to do more thoughtful and careful work. This should, how- 
ever, be done with the greatest care, lest the teacher impose her own 
ideas upon the children to a greater extent than is wise or profitable. 

It has been found that artists of considerable practice have more or less 
difficulty in translating a lead-pencil drawing, a pen-and-ink drawing, or 
any illustration of black or gray on white, into a good blackboard draw- 
ing, as in the latter the process is reversed, and white upon black is used. 
It is found particularly difficult to translate the values of the black on 
white into white on black. Therefore illustrations are given of white on 
black. 

Suggestions are given for blackboard drawings to be added by the 
teacher (in a way similar to that suggested in the '' Kitty-Cat ** lesson) 
after the children have drawn theirs for the illustration of " Brave Char- 
lie," " The Kite Ted Made," and ''Johnny's Picture." The house is 
what the teacher might draw for Charlie's house; the hills are m a 
pasture the teacher remembers, — a different pasture from Charlie's, — 
where she used to go for acorns and beech-nuts ; the bridge and brook 
are the ones described by Charlie ; the field is the one where Ted tried 
to fly his kite ; and the boy now standing in it is Johnnie. (The chil- 
dren are asked to draw a boy standing in this way in the regular 
Form Study.) 
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